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a * at haste: 
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‘put away «mong his private papers, it was the first 
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jumors of the Bay. 


A TRANSFER. 
iy . 4 midst of the late excitement, and at the 
wien everybody thought all the banks were 
‘r. » the dogs together, Jones rushed into the 


\ re, please transfer half that to James P. 


k looked at it, and asked, “ Which half, 
5 ! ” 
\ care which half,” replied Jones, puzzled 
ve 1 wiry. 
4. ad better go to the courts; I can’t make 
1s, ¢ without a legal decision. If you really 
‘:ansfer your other half to Mr. Smith, we 
here.” 
is confounded. He knew the banks were 
. .ddle, but this was too deep for him. He 


clerk, and on looking at it, lo! it was his marriage 
cer:icate! Being a printed form, on fine paper, and 


. Mr, Jones laid hands on when he went to 


u nie, kissed his wife, glad to find she hadn’t been 
to Mr. Smith, and, taking the right pa- 
. ---> me, hastened down town in time to get it 


tye 





RULES FOR COURTSHIP. 
| (LLIARDIST OF UNCOMMON ASSURANCE. 


p is @ pleasant fancy game, frequently 
veen the opposite sexes, at private tables, 
liked by the ladies. You commence with 
first “taking your cue” from your fair 
s eyes. Be careful not to “force” too 
3 better to “follow.” Never struggle for- 
” always yield it to the lady. If she keeps 
m’s length, use the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
her the delicate manewuvres of the game— 
“he advantages of the “kiss,” which you 
te by concussing the “‘ two reds.”” Observe 
‘‘banks,” and where—this is important. 
hat is meant by “ hugging the cushion,” 
odestly at the kind of cushion you would 
If she “scratches,” don’t mind it, but 
safety ;” or, if you have a chance, “run;” 
ou have a “ favorable opening,” make a 
’”* atevery “hazard.” Should you have 
” try again; you may succeed in the “ long 
ver think of “ pocketing a ball” in your 
' ifdisappointed. The maxim holds good in 
s in billiards, that it is madness to make 
by which you are sure to “ hole yourself.” 
nds upon “coaxing” in this pastime. 
, by faithfully attending to the above 
generally get the best of crinoline, and in 
out of five will win a “love game.” 





AFTER A FUNERAL. 

vr ov ts preserved among the legends of a New 
onl own, of a pair of worthy old ladies—sisters- 
i o believe they were—who were quite insep- 

ieed, it was a standing joke in that town, 
1t Sarah should get to heaven, her first 

» ald be, when safe inside the gates, “Is 
mplin here?” The old ladies had many 
ream mmon; among them was a somewhat sin- 
“11 or °-- passionate desire to attend all the fune- 
: about. One morning, a report was circu- 
Pitot + death of old Mr. Sharp, the minister in a 
! ‘vg town. The hour for the funeral services 
‘en mentioned; but, judging that they 
ron the second day, Aunt Sarah and Sis- 
in, each arrayed in a new black silk apron, 
" \inently appropriate for funereal wear, set 
I . nrise—determined, at all events, to be in 

».  *1t Sarah being the proprietress of a “‘ one- 
,*—@ rickety concern, drawn by a lazy old 
called for Sister Champlin, and, by dint of 
nasion of the obstinate beast, the pair, by 
x, reached the borders of the town where 
er resided. At this point they met Mr. 
' | ved man, driving a yoke of cattle. The old 
«ov up, and Sister Champlin, as spokeswo- 
«ired what hour had been appointed for Mr. 
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, reral. ‘* Why, bless yer soul, Miss Champ- 

’ oinister aint dead yet!—shouldn’t be sur- 
> held out till fall; he’s got the wear in 

ld man has!” Aunt Sarah drew up the 

an air of resignation, as if to turn round. 

she dropped them. “Sister Champlin! 
nplin! dew ask the creturif he don’t know 

l we can go tew!” 





i@ Hint.—‘‘ Look out there! What are 
g-my dog for?” . . 
ckin’ him ’cause he’s full of fleas, and I 
to get °em on my good clothes.” 
the devil? Why, that dog sleeps with 


rm you, I know it; and that’s whar he 


the difference between the labors of a 
:l @ seamstress? One gathers what he 
ther sews what she gathers. 
*hman who stabbed himself with a pound 
cause his krout would not “ schmell” has 
rack to Germany. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Pnion.) 
THE MISSING WILL. 


BY RETT WINWOOD, 





I. 


WAS in the city, working busily 
away at my law-books, when the 
despatch came that Uncle Robert 
Collingwood was on his death-bed, 
and had asked to see me. Of course 
such @ summons was not to be 
disregarded, so I straightway set 
about packing my carpet-bag, and 
perhaps ought to have dropped 
into it a few scalding tears, with 
the clean linen and box of paper 
collars that found their way there, 
but did not. I only set about the 
work quietly, and with so much 
attention that not a single needed 
article was forgotten. 

Riding out in the cars, I had 


time for thought, but none for grief. Uncle Robert 


was an old man, very wealthy and very odd, and my 
nearest relative living; but he had seemed to utterly 
ignore my existence, fur a few years back, and now I 


felt no more sorruw at the thought of his death, than 
at that of the merest stranger. In fact, he was a 
stranger, and as such I regarded him. He had asked 
for me, however, and 1 could not refuse to go to him. 


There was no carriage waiting for me at the sta- 


tion, when I reached it at last, and [I was obliged to 
find a hack. When I arrived at the house, a single 
glance was sufficient to tell me that all was over. A 
deathly stillness seemed to hover about the place, and 
a black streamer was fluttering ftom the door-knob. 
The servant who let me in, said that my uncle had 
died very early in the morning. Finding myself too 
late, I asked to be shown to a room where I could 
rest from the fatigue of the journey. The servant 
led the way up stairs, and we had hardly reachéd the 
landing, when a door opened, near at hand, and a 
figure flitted in, and paused where the sunbeams 
from the great oriel window that lighted the upper 
hall fell full and bright upon her. A figure scarcely 
of medium size it was, yet abounding in a certain 
sort of indescribable girlish grace, clad in a flowing 
robe of some pearl-colored material, that fitted her 
form toa nicety. At first sight, I thought she might 
possibly belong to the corps of incapables, there was 
80 much listlessness, such a dreamy languor in her 


manner, and so little fire and sparkle in the limpid, 


sunshiny eyes. Indeed, looking at her critically, I 


could hardly reconcile their expression with the 
strong, full brow above, or the firm, decided mouth 
beneath, 

She seemed so realize what a beautiful picture she 
made, standing there in the mellow sunshine, for she 
kept her position, tapping her foot impatiently upon 
the carpet, while beckoning for us to approach. 

“‘This is Mr. Ralph Collingwood, I suppose?” she 
said, giving me her hand, with an easy grace. “‘ Uncle 
Robert was expecting you, but you have come too late. 
I am Beatrice Vanstone.” 

I bowed low over her hand. I had already heard 


of her. She was Uncle Robert’s niece, on the side of 
his dead wife, and so in no wise related to me. 


“T regret not having been summoned earlier,” I 


said. ‘“ You were here when my uncle died?” 


“T was. I came yesterday.” 

“Did he leave any message four me, or say why he 
was desirous of seeing me?” 

“No. But he asked for you several times, and al- 
ways seemed disappointed when told that you had 
notcome. Stay! Just before he died, he did men- 
tion your name, and tried to leave some message in 
regard to his property.” " 

She gave me a sudden keen glance from under her 





half-closed lids. It came and went like a sharp flash 
of lightning, and her manner instantly became as 
calm and listless as before. Nevertheless, from that 
moment, I set her down, in my own mind, as the 
coolest piece of still nature I had ever seen. 

‘And you are entirely unable to give me the sub- 
stance of what he attempted to communicate, Miss 
Vanstone?” 

“Tam.” Very quietly and placidly spoken. ‘He 
did not give over looking for you till the last minute. 
1t was with his dying gasps that he attempted to 
leave the message.” 

She turned away, flitting through the long hall like 
a soft ray of mellow moonlight. I went on to my 
room, after a little, walking like one in a dream, so 
surprised had I been by this sudden apparition. Once 
there, and my dusty travelling-suit laid aside, I found 
leisure for connected thought, and somehow, Miss 
Vanstone’s manner, when she spoke of my uncle’s 
dying words, would recur to me continually, in spite 
of every effort. I could hardly help concluding that 
she did gather the import of his words, but was, for 
some reason, keeping it from me. 

The funeral, and the preparations that preceded it, 
I shall pass over in silence. Such things are not 
pleasant—either to experience, or to read or write 
about. 

A small party came back from the grave—Miss 
Vanstone, myself, and a few friends—to listen to the 
reading of the will. The Collingwoods were never a 
fruitful race, and we two were the only near relatives 
of the deceased present in that dim old library. 

Mrs. Collins, the housekeeper, brought in the keys, 
when we were all assembled. These were handed to 
Mr. Blandford, the solicitor, who inserted one of them 
in the lock of the rosewood escritoire that stood in 
one corner. There was a portentous click—a sharp 
rattle of paper—and then a surprised ejaculation. 
Mr. Blandford withdrew his hand from among the 
papers he had been fumbling, and turned, white with 
wonder, towards the little company gathered near. 

“The will is not to be found,” he said, in alow, 
deep voice. ‘It should have been in this drawer. 
Only one week ago,I placed it here with my own 
hands!” 

There was a general exclamation of surprise. Mr. 
Blandford continued the search among other private 
papers, but it proved fruitless. Not a trace of the 
missing document could be discovered. 

“Can you throw any light on the subject, Mrs. 
Collins?” he asked, pausing at last, from sheer de- 
spair. ‘Mr. Collingwood has not been able to leave 
his bed since the will was made. If it has been de- 
stroyed, it must have been by other hands than his. 
Can you give us any clue to the mystery?” 

“T have nothing to suggest,” answered the house- 
keeper. ‘My late master’s keys have been in my 
possession fur the past three days. They have lain 
under my pillow at night, and been about my person 
during the day. I can hardly think any one could 
have made use of them without my knowledge. The 
will must have been removed, before they were plac- 
ed in my charge.” 

The servants were questioned, but without avail. 
There was no reason for accusing any one of them, 
as they were most likely to suffer from the loss of the 
document, and could therefore have no cause for 
detaining or destroying it. There was certainly some 
dark mystery. about the affair. 

‘Who witnessed the will?” one of the guests ask- 
ed, finally. 

“Mrs. Collins, and a friend of hers who was stop- 
ping here last week—a Mrs. Blair,” auswered the 
solicitor. 

“And where is this Mrs. Blair now?” 

“She went home the day before Mr. Collingwood 
died,” said the housekeeper. ‘‘ But I should never 
think of suspecting her. She is a poor, feeble wo- 
man, without the spirit of a fly.” 

I looked up just then, and caught the eye of Miss 
Vanstone. She colored the least bit, under my scru- 
tiny,and began to toy nervously with her shawl- 
fringe. Somehow, those last words of Mrs. Collins’s 





had associated her with Mrs. Blair, in my mind, 
though there did not seem to be the slightest connec- 
tion between the two. Nevertheless, the idea, unac- 
countably enough, had come over me with the sud- 
denness of a lightning-flash. 

During the remainder of the day, the house was 
thoroughly searched, under the direction of Mr. 
Blandford. Every conceivable hiding-place was 
penetrated, but all without avail. The will was lost, 
perhaps beyond recovery. 

Miss Vanstone came down to the parlor, while the 
search was being prosecuted in her own room. I sat 
by one of the windows, reading, when she entered. 

*T hope I do not disturb you, sir?” she said, 
quietly. 

“ Not in the least. Iam glad you havecome. To 
tell the truth, I was getting lonely, and shall be glad 
for company.” 

After this, there was a short silence, which Miss 
Vanstone broke, by saying, looking straight in my 
face the while: 

**T suppose you and I are to inherit Uncle Robert’s 
property.” 

I could hardly tell whether she meant it as a mere 
remark, or as a question. In either case, it sounded 
oddly enough, and I began to wonder what sort of 
creature my companion could be. 

“Very likely,” I returned, indifferently. ‘ Weare 
the nearest of kin, and the fortune will naturally fall 
to us, unless the will comes to light, and makes a dif- 
ferent disposition of it.” 

“ How will it be divided?” 

* Equally, I suppose.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“T shall be satisfied with that, for Uncle Robert 
was immensely rich. He suffered me to drivel on in 
the most loathsome poverty, for all that. I shall al- 
ways hate his memory for it, though, as I hated him 
while living. You look astonished, and they seem 
like very bitter words—those I have just spoken. He 
might have helped me sooner, and not have felt it. I 
had such an intense loathing for the life I was living! 
Now I am rich, thank God!” 

“Do you have no regretful thoughts for the lost life 
that gave you your wealth?” 

“Not one. Uncle Robert was old, and gray, and 
stingy! He had lost all relish for the pleasures of 
life, and in his hands all this money was suffered to 
lie idle. You and I are young, with the world before 
us. We needed this money, andI am glad we are 
going to have it. We have waited long enough.” 

She laughed, a rippling, gushing laugh, wholly un- 
like the words she had just been saying, and tripped 
towards the door. ; 

‘You must think me a strange creature, Mr. Coll- 
ingwood,” she said, pausing for a moment, with her 
hand on the knob. “It isonly because I have suffer- 
ed you to see beneath the surface, and behold me as 
I am, with I don’t know how many deformities, men- 
tal and moral, pricking out here and there. I don’t 
know how I happened to favor you so much, but you 
may charge it to your powers of pleasing.” 

She laughed again, this time mockingly, waved an 
adieu with one tiny white hand, and was gone. 

“Whew!” whistled I, to myself, as the door closed. 
‘* We have ‘ caught a Tartar,’ surely, and my piece of 
still nature is awake.” 

By-and-by, after it had begun to grow dusk, Mr. 
Blandford called me to one side. 

“Tt is just as I expected, sir,” he said. ‘The will 
is nowhere to be found. But”—here his voice took 
4 mysterious intonation—“ I think I might hazard a 
guess as to what has become of it!” 

« What do you mean, Mr. Blandford?” 

“Were you acquainted with the contents of your 
late uncle’s will?” 

“J did not arrive until after his death. I am en- 
tirely ignorant.” ; 

“Well, I drew it up. It gave two-thirds of the 
whole property to you, and less than one-third to 
Beatrice Vanstone! Now do youcatch my meaning?” 

For a moment, surprise held me silent. The sus- 
picion hinted at was so new, so utterly unexpected. 





“TI think I do,” I returned, slowly. ‘But, believe 
me, you are sadly mistaken in your surmises.” 

“Well, consider the matter for yourself. Miss 
Vanstone is a poor girl, to whom this money will be 
a godsend. She learned from the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Collins, the disposition Mr. Collingwood had made of 
his property. At the least calculation, she would 
gain thirty thousand dollars by the suppression of the 
will. Now are yownot convinced?” 

**Why don’t you have her arrested, if you are so 
positive?” I asked—not because I would have allow- 
ed it to be done, but more to hear what answer he 
would make. 

“ Because such a step would surely ruin all. Strat- 
egy, with a woman, above all things. There is our 
only hope. If you wish to recover the missing docu- 
ment, we must go to work in some underhand way. 
Miss Vanstone is too clever a woman to leave herself 
open to certain detection, from any laxness in con- 


‘cealing the proofs of her guilt.” 


“You talk as though there was not a single doubt 
in your own mind.” 

“Nor is there. I heard, long since, that Miss Van- 
stone had sworn to get possession of her uncle’s 
property. I believe she meant it. You will be a 
fool, if you do not act upon my suggestions.” 

* Well, say nothing of your conjectures, at pres- 
cnt,” I said, after a little time for reflection. “I may 
take some measures for finding out the truth of them, 
by-and-by. It will be better to let the whole matter 
rest just now.” 





II. 


I WENT back to my office in the city, the next day, 
leaving Mr. Blandford to settle up affairs. His in- 
structions were to do his utmost at finding the will, 
brt nct to trouble Miss Vanstone in any way, and, 
should it be finally traced to her possession, as he was 
convinced it might be, to write me before resorting 
to extreme measures. 

Six months went slowly by. During this time, I 
very often thought of the missing document, and 
sometimes felt inclined to prosecute the search, in 
person, just for the novelty of it, for nothing had 
been discovered in all these months. Oftener yet—I 
must fain acknowledge it—did my mind wander back 
to that witching, wonderful figure I had first seen in 
the glancing sunbeams creeping in through the oriel 
window at the old country-seat of the Collingwoods, 
where my Uncle Robert had lived and died. But, 
whatever fancies I might have had, I did not suffer 
them to keep me from my law-books. I was devoted 
to the profession I had chosen, and it held the tore- 
most place in my heart, as in all my plans. I even 
gave up nearly all social pleasures, for the purpose of 
perfecting myself in it. 

By-and-by, there came a very urgent invitation to 
a party given by Mrs. De Wolf, one of the most aris- 
tocratic families in the city. She had long professed 
to be a particular friend of mine, and I could not risk 
oftending her by a refusal, though it was really quite 
a trial to give up my pre-conceived plans of remain- 
ing steadfastly at home; so, although loth, I went. 

It was rather late, and most of the guests were al- 
ready assembled, when I reached Mrs. De Wolf’s 
splendid mansion on Fifth Avenue. After paying my 
respects to the hostess, I would have passed on in the 
crowd, but she caught my arm as I was passing her. 

‘Whither away so fast? Ishould think we were 
some frightful ogre, by the hurry you are in to leave 
us.” 

* “T beg pardon, Mrs. De Wolf.” 

“ Granted, if you will stop and attend to me. I 
have been looking for you this long time. My niecé 
is here, and I am particularly anxious to give you a 
presentation.” 

“If she resembles her aunt,’’ and I bowed politely, 
‘J shall be most happy to form her acquaintance.” 

“ Ridiculous, Mr. Collingwood! I am an old wo- 
man, and your gallantries are quite thrown away on 
me. But, seriously, entre nous, she is not really my 
niece, though a more distant relative—second cousin, 
or something of thatsort. It suits my whim to play 
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the role of aunt, just now, however. It is only quite 
lately that 1 found her out. But come—we mustn’t 
lose the presentation.” 
We walked towards the upper end of the room, 
where a little crowd seemed to be gathered about a 
luly sitting there. 
“It is she,” whispered Mrs. De Wolf, with pardon- 
able pride. “She isa rare creature, and can count 
her conquests by the score, already.” 
The crowd gave way at our approach, and, while I 
stood like one suddenly bewildered, I heard our 
hostess’s voice, introducing us: 
“* My niece, Miss Vanstone, Mr. Collingwood.” 
It was indeed she—the woman of whom I had so 
often dreamed. She was dressed in a robe of some 
sort of misty white, looped over a satin skirt, by 
means of precious gems, that burned like fire in the 
light of the chandeliers. Aside from these, there was 
very little color about her toilet, excepting the deep 
tinge that glowed and deepened on cheek and lip, and 
the wondrous lustre of her eyes, for they seemed to 
have entirely lost their old, sunshiny limpidity. It 
was indeed she, but a thousand fold more beautiful 
than ever, now that she had found her true place in 
the world. She held out her hand, a rare smile part- 
ing the red lips. 
“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Collingwood. We are 
old friends, aunt.” ‘ 
Mrs. De Wolf ran away, with a little exclamation 
of surprise, and, by a dexterous manceuvre, I drew 
my companion apart from the crowd, to the em- 
brasure of one of the windows. 
‘IT told Aunt De Wolf that we were friends,’’ she 
said, speaking quick and sharp. ‘Perhaps you are 
hardly ready to recognize me as such. I don’t know 
why you shouldn’t, though.” 
A sudden thought occurred to me. I remembered 
Mr. Blandford’s suspicion in regard to the will, and 
immediately resolved to test the truth of it. 
“At least, we can make a pretence of friendship,” 
I returned; ‘though it would only be natural if we 
were enemies.” 
“Why?” with a sudden, keen glance. “Ido not 
understaud you.” 
* You forget our first meeting—the missing will— 
and the thousands I lost by means of it!” 
Speaking thus, I eyed her mercilessly. Some of the 
rich coloring went out of her face, in spite of every 
effort at self-control. 
*<T know what you mean,” she broke out, after a 
short pause, “and it is useless to pretend ignorance. 


missing document is in my possession.” 
**T never said as much, Miss Vanstone.’”” 


I heard something about it that very night after we 
met in the library at Uncle Robert’s. You think the 


“No; -but you have thought it. Well, granted that 
Ihave the will—what then? You are welcome to 
get it, if you can. You are a man, and versed in law, 


men, I’m not at all interesting in tears; and then 
mourning don’t suit my complexion. Besides, I have 
no taste for the ‘ lachrymoseful.’” 

I looked up at her. The expression of her face was 
inscrutable; but I knew, as though by instinct, that 
these words were not her real sentiments, but only 
spoken for a purpose. 

“Are you quite hardened and heartless?” I asked. 
“ Not heartless,” she returned, slowly; ** but too 
happy. Would you learn the reason? Whereas I 
was once poor, now am I rich. I could sing all the 
day long for very joy.” 

She said it with such a radiance breaking over her 
countenance, that I could not entirely withhold my 
sympathy. After all, it might be betterso. Perhaps 
she would make a nobler use of the money than Un- 
cle Robert had ever done. 

After that, I saw her quite frequently—indeed, was 
with her nearly every evening, and sometimes was 
invited to dinner. Times without number, I tried to 
turn the conversation upon the will—hoping to get 
some inkling in regard to its destiny, from a lengthy 
discussion—but she parried every attempt with the 
skill of an old diplematist. She led me a worse chase 
than McClellan was led,in a time we all wot of! 
There was no end to the expedieuts she would resort 
to—her sudden manceuvres,her deceptive movements, 
and all that, until I finally began to feel really afraid 
of being outgeneraled, unless I could muster all my 
forces, and come down from some unexpected quarter. 
One night, we went to the opera. She was passion- 
ately fond of music, and that evening, it was really 
divine. She sat like one in a trance, her beautiful 
face all in a glow, the crimson stains burning hotly 
into either cheek. She seemed to forget everything 
but the glorious notes that rolled, and gushed, and 
rippled, all around us. In one of the finer passages, 
she leaned forward breathlessly, her hand drooping 
over the cushioned sill of the box. 

Her dress was of some rich, heavy silk, that glit- 
tered in the lamp-light. Suddenly, something within 
the lining of her sleeve seemed to give way, and a 
folded paper rustled out, and fell among the crowd 
below. She started up, with a faint cry, and turned 
deathly white. I hesitated, at aloss what to do. 
You have dropped something, Miss Vanstone,” I 
said, finally. ‘If you will excuse me, I will go for it.” 
“No,” she returned, with sharp eagerness; ‘ it 
was nothing. Iam tired. Take me home.” 

Of course, I could but comply; but, before going, I 
leaned over the box-sill, to glance below. One of our 
office-boys sat directly beneath, and he was looking 
up towards our box, with the paper in his hand. He 
caught my eye, and I bowed, with a significant glance. 
I led Miss Vanstone out. On the drive home, very 
little was said by either of us. She did not ask me in, 
but, pleading fatigue, bid me good-night on the steps. 





Ia poor, weak woman. It seems to me the odds are 
on your side.” 
“ But you forget, my dear Miss Vanstone, that man’s 
wisdom is seldom a match for woman’s cunning!” 
‘That is your own look-out, Mr. Collingwood. I 
will tell you what I should do in such a case, though. 
I should meet strategy with strategy,” shutting her 
lips hard together. : 
“That is what I intend todo; so be on your guard,” 
said I, smilingly. ‘‘ Really, I am glad tocross weapons 
with so worthy an opponent, if it must be done.” 
“Then we are declared for open war?” 
“As you choose, though I should preter to have the 
flag of truce very frequently displayed, in that case.” 
A few more words, and we turned back to mingle 
again with the crowd. The music was just sounding 
the Deux Temps, and I drew her along, nearer the 
dancers, until we were within the magic influence. 
Soon my arm slid gently around her waist, and before 
she. was fully conscious of my intention, we were 
swaying in time to the soft, languid music, in the 
midst of the waltzers—the very poetry of motion. 
The dance ended at last. After that, 1 saw very 
little of Miss Vanstone, she was so monopolized by 
other admirers. Before I went away, she came back 
to me, for a moment. 
“ You must call to-morrow, Mr. Collingwood,” she 
said. ‘‘ We are cousins, in some sort, you know, and 
I could not be formal with you, if I should try. Be- 
sides, [am sure you would never like to shun an 
enemy, and that ought to be enough to decide you.” 
She tripped away, turning back for a significant 
smile. That night, I dreamed of her. The confession 
may as well be made first as last. I thought she came 
to me, looking more lovely than ever, holding the lost 
will in her hand, but when I attempted to take it, it 
shrivelled to ashes beneath my touch. Waking, I 
wondered whether the dream was a good or ill omen. 
Walking down to Mrs. De Wolf’s, the next day, I 
resolved to be constantly on my guard, and keep a 
sharp look-out for Miss Vanstone. She was gaining 
too great an ascendency over me, already, else she 
could not have drawn me from my office so easily. I 
must harden myself against her wiles, and—try to 
get possession of the will. She had dared me, and 1 
was not one to give up an object, without due effort. 
She was looking more beautiful than 1 had yet 
seen her, clad in an elegant morning-robe, and in her 
presence I very soon forgot all my commendable res- 
olutions. Her conversation charmed me, it seemed 
so original, and was spiced with such delicate touches 
of humor and pathos. I was very fast becoming en- 
thralled, when she herself broke the spell that had 
bound my senses, 
“ Very likely you think, Mr. Collingwood,” she 
broke out, abruptly, “‘ that I ought to be dressed in 
black, and shut up in a nunnery, so soon after Uncle 


Early the next morning, the office-boy, of whom I 
have spoken, came to me, bringing the paper Miss 
Vanstone had dropped. My conjectures were proven 
correct! It was the missing will, but sadly crum- 
pled, and rolled in the smallest possible compass. 
Miss Vanstone had taken it from the escritoire, as 
Mr. Blandford had surmised, but had feared to de- 
stroy it, lest some rival claimants for the property 
Uncle Robert had lett should afterwards appear, in 
which case the will could be produced. She had kept 
it secreted upon her person, as I eventually learned, 
for greater security. 
After a little deliberation, I dressed myself careful- 
ly, and left the office, to call on Miss Vanstone. She 
came down to the drawing-room, looking somewhat 
pale and discomposed. I led her to aseat, and enter- 
ed into an easy conversation. By-aud-by, I said, 
suddenly: °. 

“IT suppose peace is declared, now the will is lost?” 
“What will?” she asked, blankly, pretending 
ignorance. 
“Uncle Robert’s, of course. You dropped it last 
night.” 
“Last night! Are you quite bereft of your senses, 
Mr. Collingwood?” 
“T believe not. But do you mean to say’that you 
did not drop the will over the box at the opera, last 
night?” 4 

* Most certainly I do.” 

“And you did not lose any kind of paper?” 

“ No.” 

I stared at her, in undisguised astonishment. 

“ Beatrice Vanstone,” I said, slowly, ‘‘ are you the 
most consummate of intriguants, or a great liar?” 

“A great liar!” she returned. 

She quite bewildered me, with her strange beauty, 
flashing eyes, and singular ways. The rich color had 
flamed into her cheek while we were speaking. At 
that moment, I recognized her as she really was—a 
strong, true woman, at heart, but given up, body and 
soul, to one fell purpose. At the same time, I realized 
the hold she had already gained upon me, despite my 
knowledge of her doings. 

“‘ Beatrice,” I said, after a little, “you can have 
the whole of the Collingwood property, if you will 
only say the word.” 

*“*How?” she asked, flushing. 

“ By taking me as a portion of it. What do you 
say?” 

She stood close beside me, looking searchingly into 
my eyes, her head thrown back, and her lips, pulped 
with dewy crimson, offered most temptingly. What 
would any sensible man have done in a like situation? 
Just what I did! 

“ There,” she cried, starting back, ‘‘ you have my 
answer! But one man can ever touch my lips. I 
believe I will take the whole of the Collingwood 
property, if you please.” 





Robert’s death. To tell the truth, unlike most wo- 




















‘IT did long ago; from the time when we first met 
at Uncle Robert's.” 

There was a happy silence, for a brief space, and 
then I went on: 

“You did drop the will at the opera, last night, 
now did you not, dear Beatrice?” very persuasively. 
* No sir, I didn’t!” spoken very emphatically. 
And she clings to the same answer to this very day 
—woman’s perverseness, no doubt; for you and I 
know better, don’t we, dearreader? As for the Mrs. 
Blair spoken of in the first part of our story, I have 
lately discovered that my Beatrice is very good at 
masquerading. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR DANIEL JACKSON, 
A SOLDIER during the Revolutionary War, was 
born at Newton, Massachusetts, on the 23d of July, 
1753. His ancestor, Edward Jackson, senior, was 
born in London, and emigrated to this country about 
1635. He was a land-owner in Cambridge, in 1643, 
and was chosen a representative to the General Covrt, 
in 1647, and contirued a member of that body for 
seventeen years. He wasa large proprietor in the 
Billerica lands, and in the division of 1652, he had four 
hundred acres, which, by his will, he gave to Harvard 
College, together with other bequests. He died June 
17th, 1681, aged seventy-nine years. 
Joshua Jackson, the father of Daniel, was born 
April 26th, 1726, and had eleven children, of whom 
Daniel was the second. On the morning of the 19th 
of April, 1775, he joined with his fellow-townsmen, 
the ‘Minute Men ” of Newton, upon the receipt of 
the news that the British troops were on their way to 
‘Concord from Boston, and marched to join their reg- 
iment at Watertown. They encountered the British 
on their retreat from Concord, and continued to fol- 
low up their flank and rear until dark, when, after 
reaching Lechmere Point, they took their boats for 
Boston. This body of minute men kept up an inces- 
sant fire, until the British were beyond the reach of 
musket-shot. They were publicly thanked by Gen- 
eral Warren, for their zeal and bravery throughout 
the day. The object of the British commander, Gen- 
eral Gage, in sending his troops to Concord, was for 
the purpose of destroying the military stores which 
the Provincial Congress had collected there. On the 
17th of June, 1775, he was at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, where the comparative force was two to one 
against the Americans, besides the British ships, and 
other armed vessels, in the harbor. The British lost 
nineteen commissioned officers, and had seventy 
wounded, their entire loss being one thousand and 
fifty-four. The American loss was one hundred and 
thirty-nine killed, wounded, two hundred and seven- 
ty-eight, and prisoners, thirty-six. 
On the 2d of July, 1775, General Washington ar- 
rived at Cambridge. The army was encamped in va- 
rious parts of the town and Roxbury—where defences 
were erected, as well as upon Prospect Hill, and other 
eminences in the vicinity. Accessions were daily ar- 
riving at the camp from all quarters of the country; 
during the winter of 1775-6 defences had been erect- 
ed within half a mile of Boston. In March, General 
Washington commenced the fortifications on Dor- 
chester heights. Captain Foster’s company of artil- 
lery, in which Jackson served, was one of those en- 
gaged in raising these defences, which were quite 
completed on the night of the 4th of March, by the 
united work of two thousand men, twelve hundred of 
whom, with three hundred carts, raised these de- 
fences in asingle night. The amount of labor per- 
formed, considering that the earth was frozen to the 
depth of eighteen inches, seemed incredible. Eaylv 
the next morning, the British discovered the works, 
much to their amazement, declaring that “‘ the rebels 
had done more in one night, than their army would 
have done in weeks.” On the 17th of March, 1776, 
the British army evacuated Boston. Soon after, 
Jackson joined the company of artillery, commandeu 
by Captain Bryant, with the rank of sergeant. After 
the British had sailed from Boston, General Wash- 
ington ordered the main army to New York, to secure 
that city from the expected invasion of General 
Howe. The company of Jackson’s were stationed at 
Fort Washington, and commanded a redoubt. While 
there, they were attacked by a body of Hessian troops, 
when he was taken prisoner, and remained in cap- 
tivity six months, before he was exchanged. He was 
afterwards sent on a recruiting expedition to Boston, 
and returned to New York with one hundred and 
seventy recruits, joined General Conway’s brigade in 
New Jersey, with field-pieces, and had several en- 
gagements with the enemy. While on this station, 
he pointed a cannon with such precision that it blew 
up a British war vessel on the North River. For this 
soldierly act, he was promoted to the rank of lieuten- 
ant. At the battle of Brandywine, on the 11th of 
September, 1777,Captain Bryant was mortally wound- 
ed, and left within the enemy’s lines, at a farm-house. 
After he fell, Lieutenant Jackson took command of 
the company. The battle lasted four hours. All the 
officers, except Jackson, were killed or wounded. At 
widnight, he went, with four of his men, and brought 
off Captain Bryant upon a litter, who died the next 
day. Lieutenant Jackson, for his bravery and good 
conduct in that battle, received the thanks of General 
Henry Knox; was promoted to a captain, and com- 
manded the company to the end of the war. At the 
conclusion of the war, he was made a major by breyet. 





‘*Then you do love me, Beatrice?” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ONE OF THE TON. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
I’m ashamed to say that I was not born in Boston; 
but the first thing I did as soon as I was my own 
master, was to come here and settle. Aunt Tabitha 
kept me under as long as she lived; but when the 
dear old thing died, and left me every cent of her 
money, as I said before, I immediately came to Bos- 
ton. Linstantly put myself under the protection of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, as everybody knows, is one 
of the cream of society, and who was to civilize me, 
and introduce me to the aforesaid society. 

Thomas Jefferson was, and is a direct descendant 
of an early president of that name, and, speaking of 
such descent, as some old fellow said long ago, 
“What a fall was there, my countrymen.” Indeed, 
everybody in the least worth knowing, in Boston, is 
either di led from a pr t, or a man who 
tried to be a president and couldn’t, or a man who 
was vice-president, and would have been president 
if his principal had died in office, or a man who was 
talked of for president, but died before he got on to 
the ticket. 

But my story is not about myself nor about Thom- 
as Jefferson, and I only mention either in order to 
introduce the distinguished person about whom the 
story is written. 

We were going to a reception that night, Tom and 
I. Mrs. Green Fasco’s husband’s niece had just re- 
turned from a bridal tour, and received her friends 
at her uncle’s, he being her only relative, and having 
been her guardian. 

It still lacked two hours of time to go, and Tom 
came into my room at the Peach House to havea 
smoke before dressing. 

“ Arnold,” he said, between the puffs of his cigar, 
“*T feel talkative. I feel like giving you another les- 
son in life. You have done very well, so far, but you 
are dreadfully innocent, my dear boy. You are too 
credulous, in fact, a perfect baby. To use # vulgar 
saying, you swallow things whole.” 

Now I couldn’t help feeling this to be a little too 
bad. So I tossed the end of my first cigar out of the 
window, when it alighted on the top of a white hat, 
whose owner did not probably discover it till it 
dropped through a burnt hole to the top of his head. 
Having performed this little feat, I said: 

“Now, really, Jeff—” but here he cut me short. 
‘You are a baby,” he repeated, with emphasis. 
**You believe that when people talk virtue, they 
practise it. You believe that every red-cheeked girl 
you see in the street isa blushing damsel, as simple 
as a wood-violet, and lastly, you believe that men are 
smarter than women.” 

“Now, really, Jeff—” I began again, 

«It’s an infernal mistake!” he broke in, sitting up- 
right, and spreading out both hands, at which I, 
sighing, lighted another cigar, and resigned myself to 
silence. When my Mentor took that attitude there 
was no shutting him off. 

“Did I ever tell you about Nell Greyser?” he 
asked. 

‘Yes, I know all about her,” I answered, lying. 

* You are lying,” he said, coolly. “And I am going 
now to tell yeu all about her. 7 
“The first that was known of her was about twen- 
ty-two years ago. She was then eighteen years of 
age, which makes her present age forty. She was 
in some shop or other. You will excuse me from go- 
ing into any of the disgusting details of such a posi- 
tion,but | am assured by those who knew her well,that 
she was proud of her position at first, having risen 
from some lower depth of society. She was quick- 
witted, bold and pretty; that is, she had a good com- 
plexion and a fine shape. With these attractions she 
pleased her employer, and—well, well! we wont in- 
quire too closely. It is enough to say that the gen- 
tleman’s wife, who was a woman of spirit, nearly tore 
Nell’s eyes out of her head, pulled out enough of her 
hair to have made a woman’s waterfall, and otherwise 
damaged her good looks, ending by turning her out 
of her hvctand’s employ, and having her ejected 
from the cheap boarding-place, where she occupied 
an attic chamber in company with four other girls. 















“The gentleman stood too much in awe of his wife 
to even look at Nell’s red cheeks again, or send her 
any assistance, and for a time the poor girl was badly 
off. But, by-and-by, some soft-hearted man recom- 
mended her, and she was taken into a fashionable 
dress-making establishment. Now, such a position 
either sets a poor girl quite down and quenches her 
ambition, or it fils her brain with a presumption, 
and often ruinous ambition. It had the latter effect 
on Nell Greyser. She saw the ladies coming there 
day after day, to be fitted for silks, gauzes, satins 
and velvets, she saw jewels, and laces, and furs, and, 
instead of feeling her own insignificance, and sinking 
contentedly to her place of menial, she was inflamed 
with a desire to wear such costly and beautiful things 
herself. 

*sShe learned a good deal there. Coming close to 
the ladies to try their dresses, she could see where 
the paint began, and where it left off; she could see 
how they pencilled their eyebrows, and how they 
made themselves up generally. She learned also 
how to make the most of her own handsome shape. 
She cut her dresses like theirs, and appeared out 
dragging a trail of cheap silk at her heels, and their 
thread laces she copied in showy imitations. 

‘Presently the material of her finery began to 
grow finewand richer. Thoughin the shop she had 





He died in Watertown, in 1833, at the age of 80 years. 
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and ornaments far beyond her mean: 
be confessed that she sported them 
Not knowing her, one might 


most unparalleled andacity and addres: 
carried it out. 

“Deacon Thomson was one of the r: 
the city, besides being a model deacon. 
er from his earliest infancy been kno- 
aloud, he was tall and thin; he hada 
spoke a very little through his nose, : 
how to assume, on occasion of church 
the ‘deadly lovely’ air proper to Christia 
to be considered affable, 

“ Well, one night about half-past nin: 
he was going home from a prayer-me 
accosted at a dim street-corner by a be... 
a small, bent creature, dressed in them, -; 
manner, and with a veil so piled above « 
as to completely hide her face. 

“*Tf you please, sir, I want some mon 
And the deacon was surprised tohear, 
harsh or whining voice of an old begy — | 
voice of a young girl, a very sweet voice 
is to say, not a naturally sweet voice, | 
ficially subdued. 

“«T never give to street-beggars,’ }) 
glanced curiously at her. 

“* But it takes an exception to prove i: 
the beggar, planting herself in the de: 
and laying a white hand on hissleeve. ‘\ . 

I want this money for a particular purp 

“ Now this is not the way in which s1 
talk, and the deacon, albeit suspicious © 
ter of his interlocutor, had the curio:, ; 
again, instead of pushing her away. 

“What is your “ particular purpos: 
ed, trying to get a glimpse of her face. 

“Now in some things, to hesitate is to 
when the deacon began to parley, the 
sure of her game, 

“¢ It’s rather a wild freak,’ she said, ec: 
laying the other fair hand on his sleeve, 
shone white in the dim light. ‘ButI h-. 
way. I will tell you all about it. Ihave 
I want, almost, but one, and that is a di... 
I've tried every way, and now I am goir ‘ 
acontribution. Just see my hand—n : i 
and not a diamond on it. If you’d just; \. 
dollars, say, or more—you can, I know 
help, and I should be made perfectly } 

Say you will.’ 

“T can’t tell all the blandishments ¢:,, \\::- 
on him, or the lies she told; but certaii: » 
after glancing round, half ashamed of}. . 
half frightened, the deacon drew out; (« 
book. 

“* That's a dear!’ she said, sweetly, 

“* But no sooner had she spoken, than. |: 
ashamed of himself, he was going to pock.: «1 
ey, and leave the impudent beggar. li. 
quick enough. She saw his motion, mac: 
and put herself deftly just out of his rea 

“ *Give that to me instantly!’ he said, - . « 
call the police!’ at the same time trying to 

“*You don’t dare,’ she said, laughi, 
would you explain having your pocket-bc. 
would look nice for Deacon Thomson to ; 

in such circumstances. O, I know you, 
give any alarm, I'll tell a fine story about 

“Tt was very true, he was in her power 

“*Give me the wallet, and I'll give you .. 
he said, trembling as he heard steps appro 

“** No, it’s too late for that,’ laughed the ; 
gar. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do. I’ll kee; | 
morrow, take out what I want, and sen: 
your house, or place of business. Where 
rather I should send it, deacon?’ 

‘**My place of business,’ he gasped «. 
some persons approached, dived down a 














and reached home as speedity as possible. 
“Ifever a pious man could be guilty . 
himself, then Deacon Thomson cursed h.. 
night; and the next morning he found hi: 
ed to tell a lie, 80 prolific is evil, one givir,, 
myriads. 

“*My dear,’ said Mrs. Thomson, ‘] 
would give me ten dollars.’ 

“*T must have left my pocket-book at 
said the deacon, turning away. ‘I will 
you at dinner time.’ 

“* Just as well,’ said the unsuspecting 
bosom, whose hair would have stood on e1 
known the truth. 

“On reaching his store, a small package 
ed him with his mail. He withdrew by 
open it. There was his pocket-book, the 
safe, and out of the two hundred doll» 
had contained, five dollars left. A little 
pied the place of the missing money: 


***DEAR DEAKY:—I am much oblig 
money you gave me, and think that o 
and fifty will get me a very pretty ring. 


five will buy me a muff. Ever yours till «. 
part. Ii 


“ Trembling with anger and shame, the 
this precious epistle in the fire, and wat: 
cinders went up chimney; then went abo 
ness a sadder but a wiser man. 
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and ornaments far beyond her means, and it must 
be confessed that she sported them with a fine 
air. Not knowing her, one might almost fancy 
her a lady, except that her face was a trifle too bold, 
and she had a way of looking right and left, and be- 
fore and behind, which a lady has not, 

“One thing she had not been able to compass, and 
that was a diamond ring. Have it she would, and 
after having exhausted other experiments, she hit on 
one which was a stroke of genius. Nothing but the 
most unparalleled andacity and address would have 
carried it out. 

“Deacon Thomson was one of the richest men in 
the city, besides being a model deacon. He had nev- 
er from his earliest infancy been known to laugh 
aloud, he was tall and thin; he had a long face; he 
spoke a very little through his nose, and he knew 
how to assume, on occasion of church conviviality, 
the ‘ deadly lovely’ air proper to Christians who wish 
to be considered affable. 

“Well, one night about half-past nine o’clock, as 
he was going home from a prayer-meeting, he was 
accosted at a dim street-corner by a beggar woman, 
a small, bent creature, dressed in the most wretched 
manner, and with a veil so piled above her forehead 
as to completely hide her face. 

“<Tf you please, sir, I want some money,’ she said. 
And the deacon was surprised tohear, instead of the 
harsh or whining voice of an old beggar, the fresh 
voice of a young girl, a very sweet voice indeed. That 
is to say, not a naturally sweet voice, but one arti- 
ficially subdued. 

“«T never give to street-beggars,’ he said, but 
glanced curiously at her. 

“ «But it takes an exception to prove a rule,’ said 
the beggar, planting herself in the deacon’s path, 
and laying a white handon hissleeve. ‘And, besides, 
I want this money for a particular purpose.’ 

“ Now this is not the way in which street-beggars 
talk, and the deacon, albeit suspicious of the charac- 
ter of his interlocutor, had the curiosity to speak 
again, instead of pushing her away. 

“What is your “ particular purpose?”’ he ask- 
ed, trying to get a glimpse of her face. 

“ Now in some things, to hesitate is to be lost, and 
when the deacon began to parley, the beggar was 
sure of her game. 

“¢Tt’s rather a wild freak,’ she said, confidentially, 
laying the other fair hand on his sleeve, where they 
shone white in the dim light. ‘But I have no other 
way. I will tell you all about it. Ihave everything 
I want, almost, but one, and that is a diamond ring. 
I’ve tried every way, and now I am going to take up 
a contribution. Just see my hand—not bad, is it? 
and not a diamond on it. If you’d just give me five 
dollars, say, or more—you can, I know—it would 
help, and I should be made perfectly happy. Now 
say you will.’ 

“T can’t tell all the blandishments she practised 
on him, or the lies she told; but certain it is, that 
after glancing round, half ashamed of himself, and 
half frightened, the deacon drew out his pocket- 
book. 

“* That’s a dear!’ she said, sweetly, 

“ But no svoner had she spoken, than, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, he was going to pocket his mon- 
ey, and leave the impudent beggar. He was not 
quick enough. She saw his motion, made a snatch, 
and put herself deftly just out of his reach. 

* *Give that to me instantly!’ he said, ‘or I will 
call the police!’ at the same time trying to reach her. 

“*You don’t dare,’ she said, laughing. ‘How 
would you explain having your pocket-book out? It 
would look nice for Deacon Thomson to be reported 
in such circumstances. O, I know you, and if you 
give any alarm, I’ll tell a fine story about you.’ 

**Tt was very true, he was in her power. 

“*Give me the wallet, and I’ll give you ten dollars,’ 
he said, trembling as he heard steps approaching. 

“** No, it’s too late for that,’ laughed the pretty beg- 
gar. ‘I'll tell you what I’lido. I'll keep it till to- 
morrow, take out what I want, and send the rest.to 
your house, or place of business. Where would you 
rather I should send it, deacon?’ 

***My place of business,’ he gasped out, and as 
some persons approached, dived down a side street, 
and reached home as speedity as possible. 

“Tfever a pious man could be guilty of cursing 
himself, then Deacon Thomson cursed himself that 
night; and the next morning he found himself oblig- 
ed to tell a lie, so prolific is evil, one giving birth to 
myriads. 

“*My dear,’ said Mrs. Thomson, ‘I wish you 
would give me ten dollars.’ 

“**T must have left my pocket-book at the store,’ 
said the deacon, turning away. ‘I will bring it to 
you at dinner time.’ 

“* Just as well,’ said the unsuspecting wife of his 
bosom, whose hair would have stood on end, had she 
known the truth. 

“On reaching his store, a small package was hand- 
ed him with his mail. He withdrew by himself to 
open it. There was his pocket-book, the papers all 
safe, and out of the two hundred dollars which it 
had contained, five dollars left. A little note occu- 
pied the place of the missing money: 


“DEAR DEAKY:—I am much obliged for the 
money you gave me, and think that one hundred 
and fifty will get me a very pretty ring. ‘Then forty- 
tive will buy me a muff. Ever yours till death do us 
part. DIAMOND.’ 


“ Trembling with anger and shame, the deacon put 
this precious epistle in the fire, and watched till its 
cinders went up chimney; then went about his busi- 
hess a sadder but a wiser man. 





“Now, Arnold,” said Thomas Jefferson to me at 
this crisis of his story, ‘don’t look so infernally hor- 
rifled! I tell you that the deacon was and is a good 
man. Don’t you see his second thought was the 
right one, only he hadn’t a chance to carry it into 
effect? He was green, that was all. He was impos- 
ed on fur the instant by the creature’s supreme au- 
dacity, just as you would be.” 

**Go on with your stury,”” was my comment, 

“Well, the next week Nell Greyser appeared out 
with a sable muff, and seeing her at the theatre 
one evening, her eniployer’s eyes were astounded by 
the sparkle of a diamond on her ungloved hand. 

“That brought matters to a crisis. There had 
been suspicious eyes on her for a long time, and this 
was proof of something. So the next morning she 
was summoned to the private room of the head of the 
establishment, and, as she expressed it, ‘ hauled over 
the coals.’ 

“The result was not conspicuously satisfactory to 
the inguisitor. Nell was prepared and saucy. She 
had aright to whatever she wore, and would answer 
no questions. She said some pretty cutting things to 
the lady dress-maker, who, it seems, had some little 
trifles in her past life which would not bear to be 
talked too much about, but which she never dreamed 
Nell had heard. It was diamond cut diamond. The 
dispute waxed hot. Nell got a ringing slap across 
the face, Mrs. Lightfoot’s false curls got a severe 
crumpling, and her collar was torn in two. Might, 
however, triumphed, and Nell was forcibly ejected 
from the shop, but avenged herself by standing at 
the fuot of the stairs, and shouting her accusations 
up in the full hearing of people in the street, and of 
all the covertly smiling inmates of the shop. For 
Mrs. Lightfoot was a sharp mistress, and Nell was 
good-natured and popular. 

“There is no knowing how long Nell might have 
entertained her hearers with a catalogue of Mrs. 
Lightfoot’s past follies, had not a policeman put a 
stop to her eloquence, by threatening to take her to 
the station. Nell immediately fraternized with this 
man, called him in, told him the story of her wrongs, 
and convinced him that—that she was a very pretty 


“Turned out of a second boarding-house, Nell be- 
gan to learn the value of respectability, or the appear- 
ance of it. She resolved to get married, and get mar- 
ried she did. ‘The person whom she took was a young 
man of very respectable family, a sheepish fellow, who 
didn’t dare say his soul was hisown. He had flirted 
with her a little, or rather, had allowed her to flirt 
with him, had taken her to the theatre and to con- 
certs, and had treated her in saloons. He was a clerk 
on a small salary, and was only twenty years old, one 
year older than Nell. She worked upon him, fright- 
ened and coaxed him, and the end was a private 
marriage, and the girl becdme Mrs. John Taylor. 
His family were frantic, and vowed never. to submit 
to the disgrace. They refused to see him or his wife, 
and sent the son his trunks, with orders never to 
show his face at home again. bs 

‘*Nell waited a few days, then took matters into 
her own hands. Without saying a word to her hus- 
band, she dressed in her best one morning, after he 
had gone out, and went up to C—— street, to the 
paternal mansion. The servant, who did not know 
her face, admitted her, and Mrs. Taylor was told that 
a lady, who did not give her name, wished to speak 
with her. Never suspecting who she was, the lady 
descended to the parlor, and was there confronted 
with a very elegant little figure. This visitor was 
draped in a stiff-flowing silk of deep green, over which 
hung the rich folds of an amber-colored cape, the 
contrast in too good taste to be gaudy, although it 
was a trifle striking. A little white bonnet was 
perched on her crimped hair, and a bunch of pink 
moss-roses mocked the lovely pink of her cheeks. Al- 
together rather a stylish figure. 

““*Whom have I the honor of addressing?” in- 
quired Mrs. Taylor, feeling, even as she spoke, a mis- 
giving. 

‘Nell rose, and performed a very dignified courtesy. 
‘Iam your son’s wife,’ she announced, then resumed 
her seat. 

‘Mrs. Taylor sank into the nearest seat. She 
had heard about this girl, and had an impression that 
she was not easily put down. She was too much ofa 
lady to wish for a scene, and after a moment's con- 
sideration, concluded to stand merely on the defen- 
sive. There was something so perfectly self-possess- 
ed and positive in Nell’s habitual manner, that it re- 
quired some courage to oppose her, and on this occa- 
sion, she wore an expression of more than ordinary 
resolution. 

“**¢May I inquire your object in coming here?’ 
asked Mrs. Taylor, when she could command her 
voice to speak. 

** Now Nell, though determined, had come with the 
most pacific disposition, and was disposed to gain her 
ends in as gentle a manner as possible. 

“¢T have come to have an understanding with you,’ 
she said, suavely. ‘1 am married to your son, and it 
is too late to help it. 1 could have done better, but I 
liked him. I’m sorry if you don’t like it, but 1 think 
if you will listen to reason, you will see that the best 
way is not to make any fuss.’ 

“**T make no fuss,’ said the mother, haughtily. ‘I 
merely signitied to my son that I wished all inter- 
course between us should cease.’ 

“*] know that,’ Nell replied, coolly. ‘And I call 
that making a fuss, for it will cause me to make a fuss. 
I have been lied about and imposed upon so much in 
my life that I don’t feel like taking any more. I’m 
as respectable as many a lady whom you are very 





happy to speak to. I married John, intending to 





+ is better to have me for a friend than an enemy. Let 


coolly. 
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make him a good wife, and to be a credit to his fam- 
ily, if Ican. I’m not afraid but what I can make 
my way in the world, and I am a match for any fash- 
ionable lady who may try to cut me. I am not 
ashamed of myself, Mrs. Taylor. I have done the 
best I could, considering.’ 

“The speaker’s face was slightly pale new, and 
there was & working of the features that showed an 
effort to repress tears. Something in it impressed 
her listener, who was touched as well as afraid. 

“«* Have you done as well as you could?’ she asked, 
significantly. 

“*Yes!’ exclaimed Nell. ‘I was left an orphan 
when I was only six years old, and since that I have 
been tossed about the world without one real friend. 
When I was in rags people pushed me, and when I 
was in silks people turned from me. I had to earn 
my own bread, and I worked harder for just enough 
to keep soul and body together, than your lawyers, 
and ministers, and merchants do for tens of thou- 
sands a.year. I delved, and ate trash, and slept with 
four others in an attic, and my employers folded their 
hands, and lived in palaces, and ate the fat of the 
land. Do you call that justice?’ 

“¢That is not my fault,? Mrs. Taylor said, more 
and more surprised. ‘I cannot pretend to settle 
questions of political economy which have puzzled 
the wisest brains. And I don’t see what it has to do 
with the case in hand.’ 

“Tt has this to do with it,’ Nell said, impetuously; 
‘that Iam trampled on because I am poor, and others 
upheld because they are rich. I am determined to 
succeed in the world, and I shall succeed. It wor!d 
be easier and better for me if you would help me. It 


me tell you, Mrs. Taylor, I shall yet occupy a higher 
place than you do.’ 

* It was a long interview, but at the end of it Mrs. 
Nell Taylor took the tip of her mother-in-law’s fin- 
gers, and went home to announce to her husband 
that he might go up home and see the folks that 
evening. - 

“The result of it all was, that after a year of grad- 
ually increasing cordiality, the Taylors thought there 
never was any one in the world like John’s wife. She 
was smart and good-natured, and she wheedled the 
principals of the firm in which her husband was clerk 
to take him in as junior partner. She studied assid- 
uously all the ways of polite society, and was always 
willing to be taught. She snubbed supercilious peo- 
ple, and made them afraid of her, and she managed 
to get herself into the good graces of some of the best 
people in the city. Finally she joined the church of 
the Highlights, and received a call from Deacon 
Thomson and his wife. 

“She received them in her most elegant manner, 
was pious, graceful, dignified and condescending, all 
in one, and the Thomsons, who had come with the 
impression that they were conferring a favor, the 
Taylors, though respectable, being a peg below them, 
went away with a vague notion that Mrs. John Tay- 
lor was a great acquisition to their acquaintance, and 
a person to be treated with much respect. 

“Scarcely had they got outside the door when Nell 
burst into shrieks of laughter, and after being won- 
dered at and teased by the whole family, for the first 
time told the whole story of the diamond ring. 

“They had ceased to wonder at anything in her, 
and since they felt quite secure of her future discre- 
tion, could afford to laugh at this freak, though with 
some dismay. 

“At the age of thirty, Nell was a widow, handsome, 
stylish, and apparently as respectable as any one. 
But there was a height to which she had not climbed. 
She had been received in a sort of way by some peo- 
ple of standing, but she wes not a leader. As Mrs. 
John Taylor she never could be, for her husband was 
weak, and not rich enough to give her talents full 
play. Bi 

“The year of mourning over, she set herself to as- 
cend to the summit. From the day of her husband’s 
death she had had her eye on his successor. Not that 
she did not feel badly when her husband died, but 

she had grown so accustomed to planning, that she 
couldn’t refrain from it, and a glimpse of the desir- 
able gentleman, waiting at the street crossing to let 
the funeral pass, put the idea into her head. I dare 
say she thought, ‘ O, Lought to be ashamed,’ and wip- 
ed her eyes, but the idea stayed there, neverthe- 
less. 

“How to get this man, immensely rich, of proud 
family, and a confirméd old bachelor, might have 
puzzled another head, but it did not puzzle Nell 
Taylor’s. He was aco-deacon in the same church with 
Deacon Thomson, and though he had hitherto ignor- 
ed Mrs. Taylor’s existence, she would not say fail. 
Of course she succeeded in making his acquaintance, 
and she was not long in discovering the best manner 
to please him. He was ponderous, dulland dignified, 
and she saw that he needed to be amused. 

“At first he was somewhat astonished at her easy 
manners, her stories, her comical ways and speeches, 
then he was amused, then delighted, and finally he 
got a way of dropping into Mrs. Taylor’s of an even- 
ing to hear the pretty widow chat and laugh. At 
the end of a year and a half from her husband's 
death, Mrs. John Taylor became Mrs. Green Fasco.” 

“You do not mean to say that you have been tell- 
ing me the story of the lady whose reception we are 
to attend to-night!” I exclaimed, starting up. 

“T do, though,” answered Thomas Jefferson, 


“ Why, I thought that Mrs. Green Fasco was one of 


ing. ‘Nobodies always make the most stringent 
aristocrats.” 

“And this grand lady has been turned out of shops 
and cheap boarding-houses, has been scratched and 
had her hair torn by indignant wives, has lived a 
life that was not even doubtful, has begged money in 
the street, has—” 

“Come, come, let bygones by bygones,” said Thom- 
as Jefferson. ‘It is time to dress.” < 

“T wont go!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

* Yes, you will,” my Mentor said, patting me on the 
shoulder. “ You are dying to see her now. You 
wouldn’t stay away for the world, little innocent!” 

In an hour we left our hats in Mrs. Green Fasco's 
elegant dressing-room, and went up the broad stairs 
to the drawing-rooms. 

Just opposite the door, standing at the end of the 
long drawing-rooms, were the bride and groom 
for whom the reception was given, a procession of 
friends approaching with compliments, and near the 
door stood the host, whom IF had seen before, and 
Mrs. Green Fasco. I had approached with a certain 
feeling of contempt in my heart, and with, I dare 
say, avery critical expression of face. But I felt my 
muscles relax at the sight of the woman who stood 
there. Toilet does a good deal, and her green velvet 
and diamonds were magnificent. But there was a 
pride, and an air of superb self-confidence in her 
handsome face, that was more imposing than velvet 
or di ls. Her magnificent white shoulders, for 
she avas getting fleshy, locked as though they were 
quite used to the presence of such gems, her erect 
and open brow adorned the tiara, and the rich, soft 
tones of her voice seemed to have never echoed in 
in less magnificent saloons. Imagine her standing 
at the street stairs of a shop, and shouting billings- 
gate up to the head dress-maker, who had scorned 
her, till the policeman had to interfere? Imagine 
her pulling the hair of a jealous wife? Never! 

No visitor bowed more profoundly than I did, that 
night, or was more gratified by a gracious reception. 

“Tam happy to see any friend of yours, Mr. Jef- 
ferson,” she said, with dignified cordiality, giving 
me two fingers of her gloved hand. “ Please bring 
him to me later in the evening, when I shall have 
time to make his acquaintance.” 

Then she turned to the next comer. 

“‘O Deacon Thomson, Mrs. Thomson, I am charm- 
ed to see you!” 

I cast a glance over my shoulder, and saw a couple 
bowing and curtseying lowly before the hostess, who 

just nodded her head with good-natured patronage. 

“Thomas Jefferson,” I whispered, “you have 
been telling me a mess of lies!” , 

“‘ Gospel, every word,” was his whispered answer. 
“Doesn’tshe hold her own? Now put on a congrat- 
ulatory smile for the bride. I’m going to present 
you.” 








HAIR OLL AS A “CORDIAL.” 

Billy King, the surgeon’s steward of the gunboat 
Westfield, was a jolly fellow with a heart as big as 
any ever discovered in this selfish world. When } 
William had anything good, he never rested until he 
found somebody to share it with him, and the poorer 
the recipient was, the more freely he gave. It was 
his usual custom to employ any convalescents who 
might be in the sick report, to aid him in cleaning up 
the dispensary, and on one occasion a “ contraband” 
of the name of Joe, who had hurt his foot was the 
individual selected. 

Now, Bill had a bottle of what was called ‘ Rose 
Cordial,” a very sweet and delectable drink of an in- 
describable composition and unknown qnalities, and 
the darkey having completed his task, William gave 
him thereof to drink. Joe concluded that “ dat are 
were a nice swizzle,” and expressed his thanks in 
apvropriate terms. 

The next morning, while he was engaged in the 
same task, the steward was obliged to go out of the 
office, leaving the darkey alone. Joe thought this a 
splendid opportunity to capture another dose of the 
“swizzle,” and having carefully noted where the 
bottle was kept. he soon had possession of it. It 
looked rather different from its appearance the day 
before; but giving it a good shake, he placed it to his | 
lips, and never tasted anything until he had swallow- 
ed two-thirds of its contents. The first half of the 
draught appeared to him something like strong but- 
ter, but the last half possessed the smell, taste and 
attributes of whiskey, and Joseph was satisfied. 

Now be it known to all whom it may concern, that 
the steward, finding the cordial bottle empty, had 
mixed up equal parts of pure castor oil and whiskev, 
scented with a little bergamot and oil of rose, to be 
used as hair oil, and this mixture he put into the 
empty flask, from which the sable Joseph had incon- 
tinently drained it. When the steward returned he 
was astonished to find the contraband writhing in 
agony on the floor, but he did not wonder much at 
this when the darkey’s terrified confession proved 
that he had swallowed something like ten ounces of 
the best cold pressed Ol. Ricini! 

No very bad result followed the dose, save an ex- 
cessive weakness consequent upon the fearful emesis 
and pnrgation which the poor victim had to under- 
go; but it may safely be presumed that Joseph never 
interfered with the bottles in that dispensary again. 
Indeed, he was heard to say, not long afterwards, 
that “‘ doctor’s truck didn’t agree with him, no how!” 





AGE.—The minds of the aged are like the tombs to 
which they are hastening. where, though the brass 
and the marble remain, yet the inscriptions are ef- 





“So she is, my dear fellow,” replied my friend, ris- 
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faced by time, and the imagery has mouldered away. 
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OLIVER OAKLAN ND. 


I can’ name the year just at this moment, but it 
was early in the twenties, when I matriculated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. The only man I 
knew there, except my tutor, was Oliver Oakland, 
afterwards known to the whole college as Noble Nol. 
We had come from the same quiet neighborhood of 
Chelmsford, in Essex, where our families had been 
old and friendly neighbors from grandfather times. 
Mine, the Westwoods, were well-to-do, having a re- 
spectable property in house and land, which I, being 
the only boy out of seven olive plants, expected to 
inherit some day. His consisted of his mother and 
himself. Their entire ing was the pension al- 
lowed to a lieutenant’s widow, and their expectations 
were Oliver’s wits. How he got first to school, and 
then to college, was the wonder of all their friends; 
but a small legacy left them by a maiden aunt had 
been eked out by all sorts of endeavors of their own; 
the mother had given private lessons to young ladies; 
the son had given private assistance to young gentle- 
men; and both made hard pulls—very hard they bad 
to be—on the sympathies of their cousin, the rector, 
who kept no curate, and farmed his glebe to the best 
advantage. Moreover, the Oaklands had a beacon- 
light to guide their honest ambition; over the man- 
tel-piece in their little parlor, side by side with the 
deceased lieutenant, who had fallen in a far East 
Indian field, too young for his son to remember him, 
there hung the portrait of a sour, wind-dried man, 
in university cap and gown, Zackary Oakland by 
name, a hard-headed scholar of some note in his 
generation, which was long past, for he was Oliver’s 
grand-uncle, and had begun life a poor student, but 
died the Master of St. John’s College. That portrait, 
and the sour, wind-dried man it represented, were 
the glory and guiding-star of the Oaklands, though 
it was traditionally said that the learned Zachary had 
never exchanged a word or sign with one of his fam- 
ily from his twenty-first birthday, when his father 
refused to furnish funds for the only bet he ever made 
in his life—I believe it was on a cock-fight—and all 
his kindred approved of the denial. 

The Master of St. John’s had been saving as well 
as learned, and was believed to have died rich, but 
how or where he had hidden his money, nobody could 
discover. A strict search had been made at the time 
of his death, which was rather sudden, though he 
had passed threescore and ten. The Oaklands and 
the college both expected to be his heirs, for Zachary 
had escaped the snares of matrimony; but no cheque- 
book, hoard or will was found, nothing, in short, that 
could indicate what had become of his very consid- 
erable savings. At first, the master’s Nousekeeper 
was suspected; but time proved the fallacy of that 
opinion; the poor, honest woman, who had been 
neither overpaid nor over well kept by her late em- 

ployer, remained poor and honest to the last; and 
having no other solution for the problem, people set- 
tled on the savings being sunk in some absurd specu- 
lation which the old man was too proud to acknowl- 
edge, and had therefore destroyed the vouchers. St. 
John’s had got nothing by him, and neither had the 
Oaklands; but the notable master was a feather in 
each of their caps; aud now that other masters had 
comeand gone the same way, and his glory had fad- 
ed from all but very old fellows, he was a feather in 
the Oaklands’ cap still, and an encouraging example 
to my friend Oliver. 

Well, we began our college course together, I as a 
gentleman-commoner, he asa poor sizar. That was 
the work of fortune; but in all that nature had to do 
with, Oliver had far the advantage of me. I don’t 
think anybody ever thought me handsome, except 
the eldest of Sir Jacob Short-common’s eleven 
daughters, called Mrs. Westwood this many a year; 
and when we quarrel, she says she never thought 
so. The bighest compliment to my intellectual abil- 
ities that I remember was paid by my grandmother, 
the excellent old lady being in the habit of assuring 
myself and friends that I had more common sense 
than any soul would give me credit fur. Young Oak- 
land, on the contrary, was a fine, handsome fellow, 
standing six feet in hisslippers; he would have made 
a killing guardsman, if anybody had bought hima 
commission and an outfit, but Oakland had far too 
much brains for that service. All who knew him 
said he could do anything if he only put his mind to 
it; and Oakland’s mind was put to a good deal in his 
college-time. There was not an exhibition, not a 
prize within a sizar’s reach that he did not carry off 

from scores of competitors; and the amount of grind- 
ing and coaching he did in a quiet way, could never 
be guessed at. You will understand those familiar 
terms, I trust. Oakland was still giving private as- 
sistance to young gentlemen, especially on examin- 
ation~days. I wont say he didn’t assist myself. The 
old acquaintance between our families ripened with 
us into ‘a regular students’ friendship, the truest 
thing of the kind, perhaps. I got many another 
companion as time went on, some that made me use- 
ful, some that led me into scrapes, some that enubbed, 
and some that flattered me, but I never had a college- 
friend except Oliver Oakland. We were ditferently 
situated, and differently disposed, too. I being pret- 
ty well supplied, and born heir of Westwood property, 
paid as little attention to lectures and exercises as 
college rules would allow, and learned as little as was 
needfal for a country gentleman; got into the gaye- 
ties of the place, from boating upwards; was out and 
about at all possible hours; and something of what 
was then calledadandy. He wasa laborious student, 
hard-reading, and poor as Samue! Johnson might 
have been when he stood so much in need of shoes at 











riod of life, Oakland was courteous, considerate and 
agfeeable. Oliver gave me the little time he could 
spare, occasionally good advice, always a good exam- 
ple, and all the help to learning that I wanted. 1) 
gave him my entire confidence, consisting chiefly of | 
difficulties with tailors, etc., and the relieving officer | 
at home, not to speak of heart-quakes regarding 
town and country belles, with some one of whom I | 
was fathoms deep in love every season, and also took 
credit to myself for obliging him with a loan when 
his pocket was particularly light—I mean empty—and 
for dragging him out from his books and close room 
to the fresh air and open country round Cambridge. 
It was on one of these expeditions, towards the end 
of our third year, that I stumbled on a secret with 
which Oakland had not thought proper to entrust 
me. 

We were coming home one evening from a long 
ramble, and passing the Chapone Institution, an old- 
fashioned boarding-school of great strictness and high 
gentility, kept by the maiden daughters of a former 
Bishop of Ely, and named, I know not why, unless 
there was some connection in the case with the lady 
who wrote such instructive and unentertaining let- 
ters to her niece, when my eye was caught by a 
plainly-dressed but uncommonly pretty girl at the 
gate, who would have spoken to Oliver if I had not 
been there. It was a true-love business, I knew by 
my friend’s eyes, which he could not keep from 
following her as she tripped up the lawn and into 
the house without once turning her head. They 
were very discreet about it; but I had told Oakland 
so many similar secrets of mine, that I thought my- 
self entitled to ferret out the only one he had; anda 
fair opportunity occurred on the following Saturday, 
when I had him in my rooms at supper, a hamper of 
game having come from Westwood Manor. We were 
alone, and he was in rather low spirits, as I observed 
was often the case with him of late. 

“You are in love, Oakland,” said I, determined to 
dash into my subject. 

“ How can that be?” he said. “ Falling in love is 
for such lucky fellows as you, who will have property 
to marry on if they please, not for such poor souls as 
myself, who must drudge their lives out at mathe- 
matics and dead languages to get a seat among those 
hard dry old bachelors at the Fellows’ table.” 


Oliver spoke with more bitterness than was usual 
to him; and I, knowing that his college life was not 
an easy one, and guessing that he might be hard-up 
just now, pressed the good wine upon him, by way of 
consolation. Under its genial influence, my friend 
warmed, and I got assurance enough to quiz and 
question him concerning the plainly-dressed pretty 
girl. After a little beating about the bush, Oliver 
opened his heart to me; perhaps it was a relief to 
the solitary and struggling man to tell his tale. The 
pretty girl was Miss Russell, commonly called Bessy. 
She was an orphan, without relations or friends, ex- 
cept the maiden ladies of the institution, of whom 
her father, a poor curate, had been a scarcely-ac- 
knowledged connection, and to whom she had been 
junior assistant since the beginning of her fifteenth 
year. “She is little over eighteen, now,” said Oak- 
land; “ but a wiser or a better woman does not exist. 
You're laughing in your sleeve, I dare say, but Bessy 
could advise the oldest man in the college for his 
good; women can do the like if it be in them, with- 
out our books and universities. I understand the 
ladies of the institution can’t find a fault with Bessy; 
and it must be a small one that escapes them. I 
never could have got acquainted with her but fora 
savage dog I had the pleasure and good luck to save 
her from one evening in the summer before last. She 
has a hard life there, between the old maids and the 
young ladies they teach, but Bessie never complains. 
I know the girl loves me, Westwood, and I can’t 
think of living without her; so, after 1 take my B. 
A., lam going to dig into divinity. My cousin the 
rector will want a curate some day, and I'll settle 
down to the work, and marry Bessy.” 

“T never thought you hada turn for the church, 
Oakland,” said 1; “ but if there was a living in the 
gift of my family, it should be at your service, though 











tern epistle in the sentinontal line, and I want you, 
as a gentleman skilled in such matters, to tell me 
whence it comes. A hoax, of course,” he said, hand- 
ing me the letter, which, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, ran as follows: 


“Can the ible, the lished, the fasci- 
nating Oakland respond to a sincere and heartfelt 
passion, not transitory and unprofitable, like the 
love of common minds, but steadfast, and sure to 
guide his steps to riches and prosperity? If he can, 
let him reply to Cynthia at the post-office; his letter 
will be waited for with anxious hope, received with 
delight, and answered with expedition.” 





My friend and I laughed heartily over the effusion, 

and agreed that it was a hoax; but who was the per- 

petrator, I could guess as little as Oliver himself. 

Yet there was something in the writing, though evi- 
dently a disguised hand, familiar to my eyes. I 

thought and pored over it, but could fix on nobody; 

and the mystery seemed to work upon Oakland, 

studious and steady as he was, for he resolved to 
carry on the joke, and thereby find out his fair cor- 
respondent, as we both felt sure the hand was that 
of a woman. Cyuthia was answered on the spot, in 
a strain as grandiloquent as her own. She replied 
by the very next post, and got another answer. Six 
or seven letters were thus exchanged, I being the 
only outsider in the secret; and the only point that 
either watching or bribery could ascertain for Oliver 
was, that Cynthia’s letters were called for by a 
variety of ragged boys, who, when they could be got 
at and questioned, said sometimes an old woman had 
sent them to the post-office, and sometimes a young 
lady. The correspondence did not advance rapidly 
towards a solution. My friend was always declaring 
himself able and willing to respond to any amount of 
affection and confidence, while the lady, as I thought 
to lure him on, took up the strain of men being de- 
ceivers ever. But none of her epistles closed without 
the hint growing plainer at every repetition of the 
riches and prosperity to which she could guide his 
steps; and at last—it was like a drowning man 
clutching at a straw—poor Oliver seemed to half be- 
lieve that his good fortune was somehow to come 
through Cynthia, when a curious accident enabled 
me to unveil the charmer. 

At the end of Trumpington street, next to St. John’s 
Lane, there was, at the time of my stury, and had 
been for many a year before, a shop of all wares in 
the student’s fancy line. Everything that college 
men required in those days, from second-hand books 
to new boxing-gloves, might be bought there; steel 
spurs for game-cocks, white kids for evening parties, 
pipes of every form, smoking-caps, with other goods 
too various to mention, made it the constant resort 
of students. The shop was kept by a Miss Josephs, 
and a woman whoi she pleased to call her nurse, 
but whom popular tradition affirmed to be her 
mother. Miss Josephs was of an age not to be ascer- 
tained. Her face had a remarkable likeness to that 
of a parrot, her figure strikingly resembled an up- 
right deal-board; she had a dark muddy complexion, 
a considerable squint, and stiff black hair, said to be 
daily thinned by plucking out the gray. Yet the 
prettiest woman in England could not have looked 
more certain of her triumph over the hearts of men, 
or put on more airs and graces for that purpose. It 
was a study of the ridiculous to see her behind the 
counter, dressed in the extreme of the fashion, and 
talking like a fainting duchess. The students one 
and all laughed at her; and throughout Cambridge 
(I think it was the boating-men who gave her the 
title), on account of a peculiar mode she had of 
moving her skinny arms, Miss Josephs was known 
as the Steerer. 

They laughed at and paid her extravagant compli- 
ments; paid extravagant prices, too, for most of her 
wares. The shop was convenient, and the credit 
long; but the wildest or most mischievous student 
never cared to go further, great as the encouragement 
was for practical joking and burlesque romance. 
The Steerer’s nurse—I never knew another name for 
her—was lucky in not living two centuries earlier, 





it seems to me a downright burying of your talents, 
and I wonder what your mother will say.” 

* I don’t know,” said Oliver, with almost a groan. 
“She has set her heart and hopes on seeing me one 


but the best girl in Europe would not please her fora 
daughter-in-law, without some rank or fortune, and 
Bessy has neither. Westwood, it is hard to think of 
burying my talents, as you call them, and taking to 
clerical duties, when, between ourselves, I have no 
vocation for them; but it is far harder to think of 
crossing my poor good mother.” 

I tried to dissuade my friend from his design; but 
he showed me plainly that there was no other chance 
of a wedding for him and Beasy, and on that wed- 
ding Oliver had fixed his mind with all the resolute 
constancy that was init. He had not my advantage 
of getting easily snared and easily free. and Bessy’s 
face was one that might haunt a man at a solitary 
fireside. He had jealous fears, too; it would be 
wearing away the best part of her life to wait for 
good fortune that might never come. To his certain 
knowledge, she had offers from a drawing-master 
and a well-to-do tradesman; but still the poor fellow 
wonld have made any sacrifice to Plutus, after the 
fashion of his friends the ancients, could it have 
availed him to escape the church and his mother’s 
displeasure. 

We parted sad and sober, in spite of the good wine. 
But when I saw Oliver again, it was Monday morn- 
ing, when he entered my room with a face full of 





tho rival university; but unlike Johnson at any pe- 
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fun and an open letter in his hand. “Here is a pat- 


of the college dons, and made many a sacrifice for it; | 


for she might have sat to any painter who wanted a 
perfect witch. It was said there were fierce quarrels 
between her and the fascinating lady, always about 
| Money matters, in which their calculations seldom 
agreed; but they addressed each other in the most 
| affectionate terms in public, bore strong testimony to 
each other’s virtues, kept no servant, and admitted 
nobody within their walls except by special invita- 
tion, and such events were few and far between. 
The Steerer was chief shopkeeper, and had the con- 
trol of windows and counter; but the nurse hada 
back corner, screened bya half partition, out of which 
she sold, at fitting times and to confidential custom- 
ers, cigars that had never paid duty, snuff of un- 
rivalled excellence, and it was said, more questionable 
wares. The pair were not natives, and whence they 
came nobody in Cambridge could certify; but there 
was a floating tradition that they were somehow 
descended from Portuguese Jews; and their powers 
of making out bills, and getting them paid, seemed 
to warrant its truth. 

There was another tale concerning them, which 
probably contributed to make the students keep a 
safe distance. Some three years before Oliver and 
myself entered St. John’s, there had been among its 


| lost the fellowship, he was called on to fulfil his 


promise, and he had to go and explain matters to 
the Steerer. What attraction he had found in that 
quarter, nobody could make out; but from casual 
hints, his coliege friends suppesed that he had been 
led to believe in some great fortune or legacy which 
she was to inherit. Well, the student went to her 
house, by special arrangement, one winter evening, 
to make his woeful confession, and take a fond fare- 
well. The neighbors knew there was a fine supper 
cooked, and wine brought in; but whether the con- 
versation or the viands proved too much for him, the 
young man returned early to his rooms and the 
same night was seized with an illness which the 
doctors, after a deal of uncertainty, found out to be 
brain fever, and of which he died on the ninth day. 

I had heard that story many a time, and was 
thinking of it, it may be im malice, after glancing 
over a pretty heavy account from the shop in Trump- 
ington street, when all at once it occurred to me that 
the hand that set down the various items in good 
ledger style, was, in spite of its disguise, the very 
same which had written Cynthia’s letters. There 
was asmall repository of similar bills in my desk, 
and a survey of them left no doubt in my mind. I 
flew to acquaint Oliver with the discovery; and a 
comparison of documents satisfied us both that Cyn- 
thia was none other than the Steerer. I laughed till 
Oliver’s rooms rang, over the grandil 

in her love-letters. Oakland laughed, too, and agreed 
with me that it was a capital tale; but the more we 
talked over it, the less he seemed amused, and I 
could not kelp seeing that there was some part of 
the subject of which he did not speak, but was think- 
ing seriously. Once more the poor student’s story 
occurred tome. Doubtless it was of it Oliver was 
thinking, and I hinted my recollections, with a hope 
that he would have nothing more to do with the fair 
unknown. Oakland made no reply, at least, no 
direct one, but I understood he was of the same 
mirid by his immediately pointing out the necessity 
of keeping all that concerned Cynthia between our- 
selves, if we did not mean to furnish the whole uni- 
versity with a jest at our own expense. I saw the 
wisdom of his counsel; for, though not a principal in 
the affair, lat any rate should have felt bound to 
spare my friend the laughter and jokes it must occa- 
sion. I parted with Oliver on that understanding, 
and did not see him for some days after, «8 I got en- 
gaged with a boating party. We had gone down the 
Cam, and came home rather tired. Though it was 
not very late, most of the shops in Trumpington 
street were shut; the Steerer’s door was, but her 
window remained open. Through it I remarkeda 
man, not looking at goods, but at her, while he 
leaned on the counter in earnest conversation, and a 
movement of his head showed me that it was my 
friend, Oliver Oakland. 

I went home, not knowing what to think. Had his 
newly-discovered Cynthia really attracted my friend, 
and made him waver in his allegiance to the pretty 
Bessy? If so, the promise to guide his steps to 
riches and prosperity must be the chief charm; yet 
how could] Oliver, shrewd and sensible as he was, 
believe such a thing possible to a small shopkeeper 
in Trumpington street? The Steerer’s gatherings 
could not be a temptation tu a man like him, yet I 
had seen Oliver earnestly engaged with her. It was 
not the best or cheapest of her goods that brought 
him there at such an hour, after warning me to keep 
the subject of her letters out of the students’ ears. 

In my contempt and indignation at his deceit, I 
wished my word had not been given on that matter; 
but given it was, and nothing remained but to give 
Oliver the cold-shoulder. I tried it for sume days; 
almost weeks, indeed; Oliver saw nothing of me, and 
Isaw nothing of Oliver. He did not avoid me, so far 
as I could see, but he did not seek me out; conscious 
guilt, thought I; but somehow the man had become 
too needful to my life and mind to be thus parted 
with. I went to his rooms at our usual meeting- 
time in the evening, but he was out. I guessed 
where, watched about Trumpington Street, and saw 
him come out of the Steerer’s private door. Next 
day, we met by accident, and I took the opportunity 
to congratulate him on being admitted to Cynthia’s 
bower. Oliver looked as if any other observation 
would have been more welcome, but he was by no 
means as much abashed as I expected; on the con- 
trary, he made light of it, like one who was carrying 
on a jest, talked more gayly and carelessly than ever 
I had heard him, and in reply to my question, “‘ What 
will Bessy say?” he merely said, “O, never mind 
Bessy; she is a prudent girl.” 

Oliver was engaged with the Steerer; a pretty 
strict watch proved to me that he visited her every 
evening after shop-hours, and Oliver was changed in 
every particular. Of me, his only intimate friend, he 
had grown positively careless; his less familiar ac- 
quaintances remarked that something occupied him 
more than his usual studies; he was absent at lec- 
tures, and took no heed of what was said of him. 
Still, for our old friencdship’s sake, I would not make 
the cause of his altered conduct pubhc, knowing that 
it must make Oliver ridiculous; and [ had scarcely 
taken that reselution, when a new and strange light 
was thrown on the subject by Mrs. Mops, my bed- 
maker. 

All who chance to be acquainted with college-life, 








gownsmen one rather poor, rather clever, and not | 
very wise. He happened to have got three affairs of | 
some moment on his hands at once—namely, reading | 
for a fellowship, making love to the Steerer, and a 
promise of marriage to his bed-maker’s daughter. 





With such contradictory irons in the fire, success | 
was scarcely possible, and so it proved with him. He | was her boast that she never did for nobody but | 


will know what an indispensable functionary the 
bed-maker is te every student; for she who bears 
that humble title is, in fact, the sole manager of his 

domestic affairs. Mrs. Mops was a jewel of the kind, 
| honest, careful, and sober, of discreet age, for she had 
been forty years at the bed-making business, and it 
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steady gentlemen. Mrs. Mops had a discreet tongue, 
too—a gift rather rare among the ladies of her calling 
—and as she officiated for Oliver as well as for me, I 
was somewhat startled by the good woman saying 
with a peculiar look when lighting my fire one even- 
ing, ‘‘ May I ax, sir, if anything strange has happen- 
ed to Mr. Oakland?” 

“Nothing that I know of. What makes you think 
there has?” said I, determined to hear all she had 
to say. 

** Just because he has taken such odd ways, not 
like himself at all; there aint nothing wrong nor 
unsteady, you know, but just uncommon strange ;” 
and Mrs. Mops dropped her voice to a whisper. ‘ He’s 
never at his books in the evenings, as he used to be, 
and I can’t find out where he goes. He’s always a 
thinking and a talking about something to himself; 
it aint learning, sir, for he laughs and whistles over 
it. But the strangest thing of all is what the gar- 
dener’s wife tells me, that he’s going about the col- 
lege-grounds at all hours of the night, ay, in the 
loneliest part of them, sir, where the old Dutch sum- 
mer-house stands among the willows beside the 
river.” . 

I knew the spot to which Mrs. Mops referred; it 
is doubtless improved or altered long ago; but at the 
time it was a neglected outlying wing of the college- 
grounds, deeply shaded by ancient willow-trees, in 
the midst of which stood a solitary summer-house 
made of wood, on the old Dutch pattern, with a pa- 
goda roof and floor of colored tiles. What could 
Oliver be doing there at all hours of the night? I 
questioned the good woman closely, got full details, 
and came to the conclusion that my poor friend’s 
reason was dropping the reins. Over-study and oveg- 
anxiety were telling on his strong and active mind; 
here was the explanation of his visits to the Steerer, 
his coldness to myself, and all the change that had 
surprise: his fellow-students. I dismissed Mrs. Mops 
with a request for secrecy; she manifestly thought 
as I did concerning Oakland; had a great regard for 
him; and being no gossip, would probably keep her 
promise in that respect. Then I sat by the fire, pity- 
ing his poor mother, his poor Bessy, and wondering 
what I ought to doas a friend under the circum- 
stances, till my brown-study was broken up by a 
knock at my door, and in walked Oliver himself. 

He shook hands with me as warmly as if our friend- 
ship had never cooled, and took his accustomed seat 
beside me. There was nothing wild or disorderly in 
his look, but I knew he had something particular to 
say, and the next minute it came, “‘ Westwood, you 
are the best, the only triend I ever had; and 1 want 
you to help me through a business which few men 
have to do often. Bessy andI are going to get mar- 
ried quietly and quickly. You may stare, but it is 
true; I have got the means to keep her handsomely ;” 
and Oliver’s eyes seemed to dance with joy. “Don’t 
be alarmed; I am in my right mind, Westwood; I 
have got my grand-uncle’s long-lost money. Listen! 
The old fellow had hidden it under the floor of the 
Dutch summer-house, where he used to sit day and 
night, they say, in his latter years; and left a sort of 
will written in Greek, the purest Attic, I assure you, 
bequeathing the whole hoard to his next of kin, with 
particular directions where to find it. The will—I 
don’t know how—got into the hands of a dealer in 
waste paper, who sold it in a bale of his goods to our 
friend Cynthia, many years ago. I am not sure that 
the old witch behind the partition yonder don’t use 
the like in the choice Havanas she makes up; at any 
rate the bale was bought, and my grand uncle’s will 
in it. The Greek characters were beyond the Steer- 
er’s scrutiny, but the old master had written his 
name at fall length, in English letters, on the back; 
and either the Fates, or the faculty for scenting out 
money, peculiar to her Jewish race, made her keep 
it out of the Havanas, and safe in a private drawer. 
It appears that unfortunate fellow who got into 
trouble between her and the bed-maker’s daughter, 
and escaped them both by the brain fever, gave her 
an inkling ot its value—by the by, he could not have. 
been a good Grecian, or there should have been little 
for me to find. So the Steerer took to promising 
riches and prosperity; you remember her letters, of 
course, Westwoo 1; it must have been my good genius 
that prompted me to make out what she meant by 
that.” 

“And you made it out,” said I, getting sure enough 
of Oliver’s sanity; ‘‘ made love to the charming Cyn- 
thia over her shop-counter; got hold of the paper 
and thereby of the money.” 

“That was exactly what I did, Westwood,” and 
Oliver winced as he spoke. “It was not strictly 
honorable, I'll allow, but what else was to be done 
with the woman? However, I have bought Beechly 
Farm, which will keep Bessy and me comfortably, 
in my own county. My mother shall live with us; 
or, if she can’t agree with Bessy, though I think 
anybody might, she’ll have a cottage to herself at the 
end of the lane. You and I will be neighbors, and I 
hope friends, for the rest of our lives; but, West- 
wood, I must get married at once. If the thing were 
done, matters might be settled with the Steerer; I 
have kept adecent sum to pay her off. Will you 
help me to get the license? will you give Bessy 
away? There will be nobody but yourself at our 
wedding; my mother must know nothing of the 
business till it is done. Westwood, can I reckon on 
you?” 

“That you can,” said I, seeing that Oliver was in 
desperate haste, and in considerable fear of his charm- 
ing Cynthia; and in those green days of mine, the 
course he proposed to take scemed the readiest, if not 
the most commendable. We talked over it till far 
in the night; got the license next day; andon a cold, 





drizzly morning, the curate of St. Peter’s Church 
made Oliver and Bessy one, in presence of myself and 
the clerk. I can’t say on what excuse the assistant 
teacher got out so early; but directly after the cere- 
mony, she went back to the Chapone Institution, 
till Oliver could get the Steerer paid off, and make 
the fact of his marriage respectably public. 

How he went about the first part of the business, 
I never exactly learned, but it appeared to have been 

fully ged; and when he called at my 
rooms in the evening, Oliver was perfectly enthusias- 
tic in the Steerer’s praise. ‘She stood it like an 
angel,” said he. “I never imagined she could be 
so sensible and considerate; never scolded, never 
cried—though, between ourselves, a fit was the least 
that I expected—but seemed to understand at once 
that the thing was done, and accepted it with un- 
commonly good grace. By the by, I paid her down 
two thousand pounds, in lieu of myself, you’ll say. 
Well, Westwood, it clears one’s conscience; and I 
must tell you the old woman was as friendly as Cyn- 
thia; she knew all about the affair, of course; and 
between them, they made me promise that Bessy and 
I should spend Saturday evening with them. A 
queer visiting-place for a young bride; but they 
brought it about so that I could not refuse, and 
Bessy is not like ordinary girls to stand on atrifle. I 
have taken apartments in town, and written to my 
mother. I couldn’t take Bessy home without know- 
ing how she would be received; but 1 wont have her 
staying any longer with those old prigs at the insti- 
tution.” 

Oliver and 1 had a good deal of conversation re- 
garding his prospects, which indeed seemed fair and 
pleasant. He did not tell me the exact sum he had 
fuund hidden under the colored tiles in the summer- 
house floor, but it must have been a handsome one. 
He had bought Beechly Farm, a very comfortable 
property; told me how he would enlarge the house, 
lay out the grounds, have done with college-life, and 
spend the rest of his days in the manner of Palemon, 
now that he had found his Lavinia. With these 
fair hopes, Oliver went from me that night, after ex- 
acting a promise that I would come to see him and 
Bessy at their new address on the following Sunday, 
for, till then, he knew 1 must be busy with certain 
reading that had to be done, and country cousins 
that were to be shown over Cambridge. 

Well, that Sunday came; the reading and the 
lionizing had been got through, and I was dressing 
at an earlier hour than usual, when my room-door 
suddenly opened, and in rushed Oliver looking like a 
ghost. ‘ Westwood!” he cried, ‘for God’s sake, 
come with me and see Bessy; she awoke this morning 
out of her mind. I have sent for three doctors, and 
they can do nothing for her. O my friend, come and 
tell me what you think.” I went with him toa very 
respectable lodging, and there found poor Bessy stark 
mad. No other term could give an idea of her cor- 
dition; she knew nobody, she recollected nothing— 
her husband, her marriage, her honeymoon, all were 
forgotten; and her incoherent ravings always re- 
curring to something about two old women and wine. 
No cause could be assigned for the sudden visitation. 
She had been in good health and spirits on the pre- 
ceding evening, which the new-married pair spent 
according to promise with Miss Josephs and her 
nurse; she retired to rest without any noticeable 
change, and woke at the break of day in frantic mad- 
ness. 

To make a sad tale short; all that medical skill and 
experience could suggest was tried for poor Bessy, 
but tried in vain; her insanity was hopeless, and 
without one lucid interval, nor could all the doctors 
engaged throw the smallest lighton itscause. There 
was indeed a suspicion hinted at by one of our old 
professors, and firmly believed by Oliver, that some 
drug, of extraordinary and peculiar power, had been 
mixed with something which the unlucky bride had 
eaten or drunk in the house of her paid-off rival. 
Whether the suspicion were true or not, the Steerer 
and her nurse made a mighty show of regret and com- 
miseration; but their shop got deserted, and they 
left Cambridge very quietly at the next quarter-day. 
My poor friend spent the rest of his days on the farm 
he had bought, and his mother lived with him: but 
his bride spent hers in a lunatic asylum, where she 
survived him many a year, for he died early, a man 
broken down and worn out before the time; and so 
must end my tale of Oliver Oakland. 





CRINOLINE AND BAPTISM. 

At Detroit, a scene took place during the baptism 
of a young lady by the pastor of the Tabernacle. The 
minister requested her to assume the dress peculiar 
to such occasions, but she declined to take off her 
hoop skirt; the minister told her of the inconvenience 
that would result from her obstinacy, but, like a true 
female, she persisted; but when she came to descend 
into the bath the inflated skirt touched the water and 
rose up round her like a balloon. Her head was lost 
to the congregation; she was swallowed up in the 
swelling skirt. The minister then tried to force her 
down into the bath, but she was kept above the sur- 
face by the floating properties of crinoline, and was 
buoyed up so successfully that it was not until after 
much difficulty, and many forcible attempts to sub- 
merge the lady, thatthe minister succeeded in bap- 
tizing the fair one. Finally, it was effected, to the 
relief of the minister aud the seriously inclined au- 
dience, who could not keep from chuckling in their 
sleeves, and laughing in their pocket handkerchiefs, 








Without the deer ladies, we should be buta slag- 
nation. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
«TWO IS BETTER THAN THREE.” 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The world it goes by twos, my lad, 
The world it is made of twos; 

Wherever there's three, my bonnie lad, 
The one is sure to lose! 

For Adam and Eve were but two, my lad, 
Old Adam and Eve were but two; 

'Twas God's way of telling, my bonnie lad, 
The way the world should do. 


For three cannot fall in love, my lad, 
Cannot fall in love, like two; 

And no three minds tone well, my lad, 
Together a whole life through. 

But Love, he blinds the eyes, my lad, 
When he knits the hearts of two, 

Till sure is the one, my bonnie lad, 
The other is kind and true. 


If you cannot find a mate, my lad, 
So may not make one of two, 
Then, rather than be a third, my lad, 
You 're better alone, if you knew! 
There 's nothing accords foo well, my lad, 
But three quarrel more than two; 
(The couple's temper, my bonnie lad, 
Is the worse for another, too.) 


But then, if you should like one, my lad, 
Should think one better than two, 
Ican only say, my bonnie lad, 
‘Lis all the better for you. 
For one has only one’s wants, my lad, 
But many the wants of two; 
There 's solid comfort, my bonnie lad, 
In knowing one’s bills are few! 


Two's robber is “ number three,’* my lad, 
Three's helper is ‘number two;"" 

But good “ number one," my bonnie lad, 
Is the one for me and you. 

Then let the foolish form threes, my lad; 
Let the world go on with its twos; 

“No.1” is a friend, my bonnie lad, 

You cannot afford to lose. 





+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FLORINE: 


—OR,— 
Y Mecting that seemed like Fate. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


VIVIAN MELMOND and Hubert Denver were re- 
turning from an excursion into the country. Fora 
time they rode on carelessly chatting, but for the 
last half hour they had lapsed into silence, suffering 
their horses, as far as speed was concerned, to follow 
their own bent. It was as lovely an afternoon—now 
nearing the sunset hour—as ever rejoiced in the 
affluence and glory of early June. 

Vivian Melmond was a fine-looking man, well- 
formed and above the medium size. His complexion 
was clear, his eyes dark and thoughtful, while his 
hair, black and lustrous, clustered in rich, wavy 
masses round a brow so ample, that it might have 
been said of him, the same as Queen Elizabeth said of 
Bacon, her lord-keeper, ‘‘His soul lodgeth well.” 
His finely-cut lips, in certain moods of mind, were 
wont to gather a little sternness about them, but 
this would often be suddenly broken up by rare, 
sunny smiles. Yes, Vivian Melmond was a fine- 
looking man. . 

Hubert Denver was dark complexioned, and after 
a certain fashion, very handsome. There was nota 
feature in his face that could have been termed other- 
wise than handsome; and yet, there was something 
bold and sinister so wrought into the texture of his 
whole countenance—even his dark moustache was 
so trained as to be in keeping with this expression— 
that it could hardly fail to inspire distrust—some- 
times aversion. 

He and Vivian Mel d were acquaintauces, even 
friends, in all those little courtesies and lighter con- 
fidences that touch the outer circles of life, but 
there were inner chambers in the heart of Vivian 
Melmond, full of sacred, delicious aromas, where, had 
he been admitted, he would have found himself a 
stranger. 

At the head of a lane bordered by grass and flow- 
ers, Denver stopped his horse. 

“What say you, Melmond, to riding down this 
lane?” 

“Why should we? I can’t see thatit leads to any- 
thing but a little brown house, half-concealed by a 
tangled coppice.” 

“Brown nests often hold bright birds,” was the 
answer. 

“And for that reason, I decline going.” 

‘For my part, Pnever neglect to please myself, 
when a good opportunity offers for so doing; and as 
for you, you needn’t fear trenching on a single arti- 
cle of your rigid moral, or social code, knowing as I 
do that the bloom of a Hebe, combined with the 
grace and beauty of Venus, herself, would excite in 
you no emotion more vivid than cold admiration. 
For my part, Iam no stoic.” 

“Only selfish and unjust,” were the words that 
rose to Melinond’s lips, but suppressing them, he 
said: 

“How thrives your suit wilh Miss Elinor Au- 
brey?” 














‘| evil passed over its leaves. May the bright little 


‘| had slept. 



















































































































“Well enough.” 

“Tf it be your wish that it should continue to thrive, 
we had better hasten homewards instead of going 
down the lane.” 

*T know perfectly well how far I can venturo, so 
it is unnecessary that your fears be excited in that 
direction. I need them not.” 

“Don’t be too certain. But even if your suit, as 
regards Miss Aubrey, is not endangered, I think we 
had better omit going down the lane.” 

“Ah, I comprehend,” said he, with a light laugh. 
“It is for the bird in the brown nest that you fear?” 

Melmond neither admitted nor denied the asser- 
tion. A feeling of triumph flushed Denver’s swarthy 
cheek, and gleamed in his bold, black eyes. 

‘Thank you,” said he, “ for even tacitly admitting 
my attractions. But why not speak out boldly, and 
tell me that I’m a handsome fellow, so fascinating 
that there is danger of my luring the bird from her 
nest?” 

“T will admit that you have a certain fascination 
about you, but—” He involuntarily stopped short, 
for the expression ‘of Denver’s countenance struck 
him very unpleasantly. Immediately recovering 
himself, he inquired the girl’s name. 

Florine is the only name I know her by. But 
why do you clip your words? I have certain fascina- 
tions about me, you say, and there you stop.” 

“TJ willadd that I don’t think they are of a kind 
to prove irresistible to many, though they may to 
some. I have often met with a young girl of a free, 
joyous, open, almost careless nature, who still seemed 
—so keen and delicate was her moral sense—as if she 
must have been crowned with a wreath of aspens, 
ever ready to flutter and shiver, if a single breath of 


bird we are speaking of, prove to be one of these.” 

Denver bit his lips, hesitated, then finally said: 

“ Go with me, and judge for yourself.” 

*T will,” said Melmond, for, as he pictured her to 
himself, young, innocent, and beautiful, he thought 
how different is the wave of roses that sway to the 
free, fresh breeze of morning, from that caused by 
the gliding of a serpent beneath them; and was seized 
with a desire to watch over her, and shield her from 
harm, if any were intended. 

“ Now, if, like me,” said Denver, as they turned 
down the lane, “ you should fallin love with her, at 
first sight.” 

‘* Is it really so? Do you love her? Well, there’s 
no danger, if Iam as unimpassioned as you imagine 
Iam. Now I’ve always believed you to be callous— 
that if you have a heart it is where love cannot reach 
it.” 

“Tn that you are mistaken. The crescent moon 
hung lowin the west when I first met Florine—the 
same moon is now in its wane, and I love her still.” 

** Marvellous constancy !”” 

“As for my constancy, my love is likely enough to 
change as soon, or sooner than the moon.” 

“And what of Miss Aubrey? I must again remind 
you of her.” 

What of her, do you ask? She is safe enough, as 
I’ve already given you to understand. I shan’t let 
her slip, for she, you know, holdsa golden key, which 
will open to me mines of wealth and splendor. I 
have forbidden myself to love any woman seriously— 
that is, with a love that I mean shall ultimate in 
marriage—who cannot do this. It is a duty I owe to 
myself, for to confess the truth, all that I inherited 
from my ancestors melted away long ago. Since my 
mother died my sister has given me a home, but she 
is now married, and I cannot depend on her.” 

“Look! Is that Florine?” Melmond inquired. 

“e Yes.” 

They were riding so slowly that the green sward 
gave back no sound to. the horses’ feet, so, that as 
she was bending low over some white lilies, she was 
not aware of their approach. 

“Florine!” 

Denver when he spoke was alittle in advance of 
Melmond. She recognized the voice, and as she 
raised her bowed head, the delicate yet fresh bloom 
ofher cheeks deepened to crimson. Melmond thought 
there was a troubled look in her soft black eyes, and 
that hovering on her lips, red as a cleft pomegranate, 
there was a light, wavering shadow of pain, which 
marred what, ina face the type of hers, is almost 
always a sweet and joyous expression. Her attitude 
was full of unstudied grace, heightened by the easy 
sweep of a plain white dress, and the wavy flow of a 
profusion of brown tresses, whose golden gloss was 
brought out and heightened by the level sunbeams 
which had found openings in the surrounding shrub- 
bery. Afterthe one quick, troubled glance flashed 
on Denver, she turned her eyes to Melmond with a 
look of inquiry. 

“* My triend—Mr. Vivian Melmond,” said Denver. 

“Your name, Mr. Melmond,” her countenance 
brightening as she spoke, ‘is one I have often 
heard.” 

How sweet was her voice, as clear and distinct it 
ran like a silver ripple along the full tide of the choral 
vesper hymn of the birds, which, from the twittering 
swallow to the “holy lark,” made the air vocal. For 
a single moment, Melmond breathed the balmy, deli- 
cious airs wafted from the flowery vales of childhood. 
The cold, stern realities of life all melted away, and 
he seemed to be listening to a dear sister’s voice, who 
for many long years had been sleeping under the 
violets. The tone, the accent, almost exactly the 
same, eliminated a ray—an electric spark, whose sub- 
tile power quickened into life memories which long 


“*Flory! Flory! what are you doing there? Come 
into the house!” cried a harsh voice, which like a 
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knife with a jagged edge tore through the chorus of 
bird-songs, and like a whirlwind swept away the 
golden mist of Melmond’s memories. 

He looked and saw inthe doorway, round which 
clustered climbing roses—a frame little in keeping 
with the picture—the coarse form and still coarser 
face of a woman. 

“Do you think you’re a queen, that you shirk all 
the drudgery and leave it for me?” she asked, as 
Florine turned and walked towards the door. 

She was obliged to pass so closely to Melmond, 
that he could see that tears were gathering under 
her drooping eyelids. 

‘‘ Good evening, Miss Florine,” he said, and smiled 
as he spoke. 

She smiled in return, but it was only a poor, wan, 
meagre smile that the sweet lips were able to fashion. 

“I will see you again to-morrow,” said Denver, 
with a sudden, impetuous movement, reining his 
horse up to the doorstep just as she reached it. 

““No, don’t come—don’t come.” And the motion of 
the little hand as she said this, was quick and im- 
perious. The next moment she entered the house, 
and the door was slammed to by the woman who had 
called her. 

“Who ts that coarse, uncivil woman?” inquired 
Melmond. 

‘¢ She’s commonly called Elspy Thorpe—sometimes 
old Goody Thorpe.” 

“Thorpe? I’ve heard of that name before. Is 
she Florine’s mother?” 

“Of course not. How could you for a moment 
imagine that such an ogress was the mother of a girl 
like her?” 

“Such a thing might be. Hearing her name re- 
calls her to mind. I used to occasionally see her, 
and unattractive as she now appears, I remember 
that she possessed a certain kind of beauty in no 
small degree. It was many years ago, for then 1 was 
aschool-boy. Since then I have never seen her till 
now, and I can well imagine howin a series of years 
the whole person, more particularly the lines of the 
face, may be warped and moulded by the never- 
ceasing influences of the inner life, and of rude and 
vulgar surroundings. Her greed of gain used to be— 
no doubt still is her master passion—to gratify it, her 
nearest approach to enjoyment.” 

“According to your theory, the sooner Florine is 
removed from the influences of such an atmosphere, 
the better it will be for her. I will set about accom- 
plishing it atonce. If she were rich—low as I sup- 
pose her origin to be—I would marry her. As it is— 
Well, no matter—we wont discuss the subject now.” 
There was no need that he should. Melmond saw 
that in his looks, which aside from what he had 
gathered from his words, would have made him feel, 
had he believed in the transmigration of souls, that 
Denver was at that moment animated by the soul 
ofa Tarquin. He, at once, formed a resolution to do 
all that he could to defeat his unholy purpose, and 
Melmond was not one who was likely to be baffled 
in accomplishing what he believed to be right. 

They rode, side by side, in silence, each having 
ample food for his thoughts. Those of Denver were 
busy weaving evil and tangled meshes in a way to 
present a smooth and shining surface to the appre- 
hension of Florine; while the mind of Melmond, 
though often reverting to her, was haunted by a 
misty, vague perception, that Elinor Aubrey, Den- 
ver’s fiancee, in some way which he could not well 
determine, resembled the coarse, masculine-looking 
woman he had just seen. It was in vain that he 
wearied himself in his endeavors to decide whether 
the similitude consisted in some trait of countenance, 
tone of voice, or peculiarity of manner. 





CHAPTER II. 


ELspy THORPE watched Melmond and Denver 
from the window, till a turn in the road prevented 
her from longer seeing them. She then spoke to 
Florine: 
“T am going away this evening,” she said, ‘‘ and 
shall stay till midnight, for aught I know; so when 
Mike comes in from work, give him his supper, and 
then wash the dishes and put things to rights, when 
t’will be time to go to bed. Remember you aren’t 
going to sit up wasting candles for the sake of read- 
ing poetry and such kind of stuff.” 
She left the house by the back door, and instead of 
going by the road, crossed the fields and pastures, 
and shaped her course towards a large, magnificent 
house more than half a mile from a large village 
where Hubert Denver, since his sister’s marriage, 
for the greater part of the time resided. As she pro- 
ceeded with rapid steps, scarcely swerving from a 
bee-line, she could, now and then, obtain a glimpse 
of the house through the trees, when she would 
soliloquize in earnest yet broken sentences, appa- 
rently too much pre-occupied to be conscious that 
she gave utterance to her thoughts. 





“But Miss Elinor’s neat-handed waiting-maid who 
stood near, thought differently, and darting by her, 
she reached the room first. Elspy Thorpe was in 
season to hear: 

‘Tell her I can’t see her this evening.” 

“Yes you can,” was Elspy’s answer. “ But I don’t 
want this girl here.” And taking the little waiting- 
maid by the shoulder, she thrust her into the hall, 
and closed the door. 

‘This is insufferable,” said Elinor Aubrey. ‘‘ You 
are too bold—you take too great liberties, such as I 
neither can nor will submit to.”’ 

Elspy Thorpe laughed derisively. 

“When you find out what I came for, you will 
think differently,” she said. 

«Tell me at once then, for I wish your visit to be a 
short one.” 

“I shall take my own time,” she replied, seating 
herself in a low, cushioned chair, covered with crim- 
son silk brocaded with gold. 

* You are insolent,” said Miss Aubrey. 

“This is what I call an easy, comfortable chair,” 
said she, paying no attention to the young lady’s 
remark. ‘I see that it is covered with just such 
stuff as the walls are. The carved roses overhead 
don’t look bad neither, and as for the carpet, it is 
right down splendid. Every time I put my foot 
down, it seems as if I were crushing a parcel of real 
flowers. Your dress, too, is fit fora queen. The 
diamonds are real, not imitation, I s’pose, that spar- 
kle so on that bracelet clasped round your arm?” 


Miss Aubrey could not resist the temptation to 
reply: 

“No one who knows me, could for a moment 
imagine that I would condescend to wear false dia- 
monds,” she said, with a haughty toss of the head. 
“IT said it on purpose to make your eyes flash fire, 
just as your father’s used to, when he was a little 
uppish.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T will tell you, when I’m ready. I want to look 
at Mrs. Aubrey’s picture first. It’sin the next room, 
if it’s where it used to be. It’s getting too dark to 
see it now, so I’ll light the gas. I’ve matches ina 
little box I always carry in my pocket.” 

She rose, pushed open a door which stood a little 
ajar, and entered an apartment adorned with a large 
number of pictures, among which were several family 
portraits. 

**] suppose you call ¢his your mother’s likeness,” 
she said, placing herself opposite a portrait of a young 
woman, who might have been intended fora repre- 
sentation of Eve in Paradise, with nature’s day- 
break on her face, so fresh and bright was her beauty. 
“Why don’t you speak? Do you call this your 
mother’s likeness?” 

‘1 don’t choose to answer so idle a question.” 

*T’ll ask you another then. Do you think that 
you and this picture look alike? But first examine 
yourself in the glass, and then come and compare 
yourself with it?” 

“Elspy Thorpe,” said Miss Aubrey, “I am par- 
ticularly engaged this evening. I wish to be alone. 
I told you when you first came, that your call must 
be a short one.” 

“And I told you that I should take my own time. 
And now since you don’t choose to tell me your 
opinion of this picture, I will tell you mine, and that 
is, you don’t look half so much like this likeness of 
the late Mrs. Aubrey, as you do like me.” 

Elinor Aubrey took no notice of this except by a 
disdainful smile. ’ 

‘But I know who does look like it. Shall I tell 
you?” ‘ 

“Do as you please. I am perfectly indifferent 
about it.” 

‘“‘ That is false—you do wish to know. I can tell by 
your restless eye and burning cheek. So I wont keep 
you in suspense, but tell you that the girl who lives 
with me looks as much like it as if she had been Mrs. 
Aubrey’s own child. Nothing strange neither, for 
she was.” 

“WhoamIthen? Tell me—who am I?” 

“ The daughter of the late Captain Dyke, and the 
niece of old Elspy Thorpe!” 

‘“¢ What you say is false as your own black heart.” 

“It istrue—I can prove it.” 

“Woman,” she exclaimed, her eyes flaming with 
anger, but with lip and cheek as pale as death, “don’t 
try to deceive me. Ifyou do, you will find that I’m 
one to fear and dread. It will be easy for me to be 
dangerous.” 


lips, the silent fury in her eyes was truly appalling. 
For a moment, Elspy Thorpe quailed before her. 
Then she repeated in a slow, emphatic manner: 

** Tt is true—I can prove it.” 

“How can you prove it?” 

‘‘ By papers in my possession, and the testimony of 
aman ready to speak the truth if well paid for it. 
He will tell you that you are a changeling, and that 





“Is Miss Elinor Aubrey at home?” she inquired 
of a boy she encountered, as she passed the stables | 
belonging to the splendid establishment alluded to. 
“Yes, I guess so. What do you want of her?” | 
said he. 

“‘That’s nity business.” And she entered the house | 
by a back door, without the ceremony of knocking. 

* What do you wish for?” said a woman address- 
ing her, who was busy with the household duties, 
“1m going up to Miss Elinor’sroom. She’s there, 


and I could see her.” 

“T don’t think she would like to sce any one this 
evening.” 

* Well, I woul: like to see her, and that’s enough.” 





I know, for the window-curtain was drawn aside, | 


she who has always been known by the name of 
Florine Dyke, is not my niece, but the daughter of 
| | the late Alban Aubrey and Annabelle his wife. I was 

Mrs. Aubrey’s nurse. She died when her child was 
six weeksold. You, the daughter of my brother who 


followed the seas, were two weeks younger, and your 


| mother died when you were only a few hours old. z 
had the care of both of you; my husband was at sea 
with my brother, and I was tempted, by the Evil 

| One, suppose, when Mr. Aubrey began to recover 

| from a long illness, occasioned partly by grief on ac- 
| count of the death of his wife, and one day asked to 
see his child, to place you in his arms, and tell him 


As she ceased speaking and stood with compressed 


be undone. The cup you held to my lips sparkles 
with gold—it shall not be dashed away—never— 
never. I will clutch it, as with a death-grasp.” 
There was a wild energy—a kind of savage force 
expressed in her attitude, her countenance, her voice, 
which words cannot adequately describe. 

“Give me what I ask,” said Elspy Thorpe, ‘and 
all, as heretofore, will remain concealed. Refuse, and 
you will be homeless, without a roof to shelter you.” 
“ What will satisfy you?” 

“A home in this house during my life; a suite of 
rooms furnished as richly and comfortably as yours, 
a carriage at my command, and servants to do my 
bidding.” 

* You are truly modest in your demanids.” 

There was not much in these words, but then it 
was said with a scorn so intense—and so imperial. 

“ Don’t forget that you are Elspy Thorpe’s niece, 
and that you are in her power. If it be my pleasure 
that you should be my waiting-maid, you dare not 
refuse.” 

A stifled moan broke from the haughty girl’s lips, 
but it was a moan of defiance rather than grief. 

“Do your worst,” she at length said. ‘Let the 
girl have her own.” 

Elspy Thorpe only smiled. She knew that this 
mood would change—that her anger would succumb 
to her desire to remain in her present position. Her 
sense of right was too weak, her nature too ignoble, to 
mean what she said. She had expected, and was 
consequently prepared for something like the throes 
and struggles she was now witnessing. 

“Tf I don’t say anything to her, they will spend 
themselves and die out the sooner,” she said, to 
herself. 

She accordingly remained calm and reticent. Her 
patience was tried, but not exhausted. It was full 
half an hour before Elinor spoke. She then said: 

“ You shall have what you d 1; not b 

I’m willing to yield it, but because I must. Nothing 
short of it, will—as I suppose—buy your silence.” 
“Tt will not. I in my turn must buy the silence 
of him who is in possession of facts which will prove 
all that I’ve told you?” 

* How can you buy it?” 

“With the house and land which my brother gave 
me before he went on the voyage from which he 
never returned. It was for Florine’s sake more than 
mine, that he gave it tome. She was then at school, 
where she had been more than two years, for he said 
that his daughter should have a good education.” 
“Did he know who she was? Did you tell him 
what you had done?” 

“No, I never dared to tellhim. He thought she 
was his own child. I was glad he did think so, for 
when his vessel was wrecked, and he with most of 
the crew perished, the guilt of that deed wasn’t on 
his conscience.” 

“And who is this man that’s to be the demon of my 
life? with a power like that of Dionysius, when he 
caused a sword to be suspended over the head of 
Damocles by a single hair, when in the midst of 
feasting and revelry?” 

“ That’s a secret between him and me.” 

“Ah, you’re afraid to tell me.” 

“You may call it fear, cunning, shrewdness, dis- 
cretion—or what you will. One thing I believe to be 
certain.” 

“And that is what?” 

“That my life is held in his. The sword that 
threatens you will protect me.” 

“Well, I shall know who he is when he takes pos- 
session of the property which is to be the reward of 
his silence.” 

“ He wont take possession of it. That isto be a 
condition of the bargain. It will be leased to one who 
will be as ignorant of the real owner as will you,” 
said Elspy. 

“And then iia be content—happy, you may 
imagine?” 

“Timagine that my tent, my happi » will be 
the gauge of yours. Deal with me accordingly. But 
it’s getting late, so I’ll leave you to your dreams.” 











CHAPTER III. 


Exsry THorPeE did not return home the same way 
she came, but took the longer and more circuitous 
route through the village. When she came insight 
of a building where Hubert Denver had recently 
taken rooms, she saw there was a light still burning. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she entered the house 
and rapped at his door. 

At sight of her, a look of displeased surprise passed 
over his countenance. She was quick to detect it. 

“You are saying to yourself, ‘ What does old Els- 
py Thorpe want?’ Only this—to tell you that she’s 
about to leave her home for another, and that Flo- 
rine, who will be compelled to leave at the same time, 
is unprovided with a home. You can make what 
use of the information you please. I don’t ask any- 
thing for it.” 

“Thank you—thank you. Step in a minute.” 

“JT thought your frowns would turn to thanks.” 

‘Five minutes ago, | shouldn’t thought of asking 
a favor of you.” 

‘*You’ve altered your mind now?” 

“Yes. Iwas writing a note to Florine, and if you 
will take it along, it may prove of signal service.” 

“Well, I'll wait, if it wont take you too long.” 

“T will detain you only a few moments. It was 
nearly finished when you came.” 

He write rapidly the few lines required to finish 
the note. 





| that you were his poor, motherless little daughter.” 
| I hate you for what you have done, but it shan’t 


‘Shall I read it to you?” said he, throwing aside 
| his pen. 


“¢ Of cou course, I onght to know what is in’t.” And 
Denver read as follows: 


“Miss FLORINE:—A lady who lives a retired life 
is desirous to engage a young girl for a companion, 
who can read to her, tend her birds and flowers, and 
occasionally do a little sewing. She has heard of 
you, and thinks that you will suit her. To-morrow, 
an hour after sunset, sue will send a carriage for 
you, so that you can come on trial a few days, when, 
if mutually pleased, she hopes you will be induced to 
remain, for, at least, several months.” 


‘“‘Wont it be a good home for the girl?” he asked, 
when he had finished reading. 

‘* First rate, and the sooner she’s there, the better.” 
Florine was asleep when Elspy Thorpe returned 
home, so she placed the note on a table near her bed- 
side, where she could not fail to see it. 

“Aunt Elspy,” said she, next morning, with the 
note in her hand, “ I’ve something I wish to read to 
you.” 

“* Well, read away.” 

Florine oveyed, ana then inquired what she had 
best do, 

“Go, to be sure. You’d be a fool to let such a 
chance slip.” 

“IT wish the lady iad signed her name, or at least 
told where she lives.” 

* You'll find out both, when you get there.” 
Florine did not feel exactly satisfied, but in leaving 
home, she would leave nothing she loved but her 
flowers, and they with all their beauty were poor, 
dumb friends, and she longed for human sympathy. 
Instead of an hour after sunset, as specified in the 
ngte, it was nearly two hours, when a.coach stop- 
ped at the door. It was quite dark, as the waning 
moon had not yet risen, and the stars were mostly 
obscured by dull, heavy clouds. A man stepped 
from the coach, and assisted her to enter. He fol- 
lowed and took a seat by her side, but did not speak. 
After what appeared to her a very long time, she 
ventured to inquire if they had not nearly reached 
the place where she was going. 

“Only a few miles further,” was the answer, ina 
voice which she recognized as Hubert Denver’s. 

‘‘ Why are you here, Mr. Denver? ‘Tell me—what 
does it mean?” 

“It means that I have kept my word. I said to 
you last evening, I would see you again to-day.” 
“And I told you not: to come. You knew that 
I didn’t wish to see you.” 

“ You did wish it in your secret heart. You were 
deceived.” 

“No, it is you who are deceived.” 

“Florine, it isno use to bandy words. I will cut 
the matter short, and tell you that I love you better 
than any woman I ever saw.” 

“‘T don’t know, Mr. Denver, but that I ought to 
feel flattered by such a declaration, but I don’t, in 
the least.” 

“You will change your mind when you find your- 
self in the midst of the splendor with which I intend 
to surround you.” 

‘‘ With which you intend to surround me? I don’t 
understand you. I intend to earn my bread by 
faithfully serving the lady who sent for me.” 

“You prefer to work for your living?” 

oe I do.” 

‘¢ Well, we are at our journey’s end now.” 

The coach stopre1, and Florine saw the gleam of 
alight through trees and shrubbery; but the house 
whence it proceeded could not be distinguished 
through the gloom. It was reached by a winding 
footpath, and Denver conducted her into an apart- 
ment, small but luxuriously furnished, which com- 
municated with other and larger rooms. 

“T should like to . @@%e lady who sent for me,” 
said Florine, finding there was no one to welcome 
her. 

**You can’t see her to-night,’ was Denver’s an- 
swer. “I will send Linda, who will attend to -all 
your wants.” And he left the room. 

Early in the morning, Denver received information 
which obliged him to leave in haste. He had in- 
tended to remain till after breakfast, but the busi- 
ness which demanded his presence could brook no 
delay. He, therefore, sent for Linda and directed 
her what to do. 

«“ The suite of rooms,” said he, ‘‘ appropriated tomy 
niece, the young lady whocame here last night, is 
amply sufficient for her accommodation. She is al- 
ways to remain there when lam absent. You alone 
are to attend to her wants. Here is the key—see 
that you don’t leave the door unlocked for a single 
moment, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

‘‘T’'ll keep asharp look-out,” was Linda’s answer. 

When she carried her her breakfast, Florine in- 
quired if the lady had yet risen. 

“There's no lady here but you,” she replied. 

* There’s one who lives here. She sent forme. Is 
she gone away?” 

‘“No lady, since Mr. Denver’s mother died, has 
lived here, except his sister, and she was married 
about a week ago, and has now gone to the White 
Hills, or some such place with her husband.” 

‘““There certainly is a lady who lives here. She 
sent for me last night to come and stay with her.” 

‘Did she, poor scul?” said Linda, giving her a 
keen look, as she turned and left the room, murmur- 
ing to herself, as she did so, ‘The poor girl is de- 
mented. I now understand why Mr. Denver wishes 
her to be kept under lock and key. But crazy or not 
crazy, she’s a perfect beauty.” 

Florine, who thought that she heard the click of 
the lock, ran to the door and tried it. Yes, it was 





fastened. What could it mean? Then, as the 
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thought flashed upon her mind that Denver had 
deceived her, and enticed her to this secluded spot, 
she was thrown into astate of agitation which al- 
most verified what Linda imagined concerning her. 
After awhile, this wilder mood passed off, and her 
mind settled down into a dull, stifling anguish, as 
she thought how utterly friendless she was. 

The dark, leaden clouds of the previous evening 
had looked wild and ominous, but they were stirred 
by the wind, and seemed less desolate than the pres- 
ent weird, dreary weather, with the silence unbroken 
by a single sound, save the measured, unceasing drip, 
drip, drip, from the eaves. Hours passed away, and 
then there was a break in the clouds. A sudden ray 
of sunshine darted into the room. Soon a western 
breeze sprang up, soft and balmy, and the clouds as 
if touched by an enchanter’s wand, were swept away. 
In an instant, asit were, golden splendors flooded the 
valleys and crowned the hills. 

Florine seemed to feel the renewal of nature’s 
vivifying glory in her own soul. Some blessed pres- 
ence appeared to be near, which strengthened and 
sustained her. She could almost hear “the angels 
lift the folds of rustling air.’ She was no longer 
afraid. She felt the truth of the words which invol- 
untarily escaped her lips, 





“Evil on itself shall back recoil.”’ 


She felt happy, and she was humble, too, for she 
knew not that “the dust of golden lilies was on her 
feet.” 

She stood at the window. She had raised it, and as 
her eye scanned the windings of the high-road, with 
its border of shrubbery flushed with wild roses, she 
heard the sound of wheels. Her courage, her heroism 
died away. Her heart stood still with fear. Denver 
was near at hand. A minute more and the vehicle 
had come in sight. It was a chaise, with the top 
thrown back, so that the cccupant was fully revealed. 
O joy! O rapture! It was not Denver, it was Vivian 
Melmond! 

Her whole being thrilled with electric life, as with 
asudden turn he drew up beneath the window where 
she stood. Her eyes grew luminous, her cheeks 
flushed, as she stretched out her arms towards him, 
and with voice, solemn, pathetic, passionate, ex- 
claimed: 

“Save me—save me.” 

“T will, dear child—I will.” 

He beckoned a boy to his side. 

“ Hold this horse,” said he; and he threw him the 
reins. 

The boy obeyed without question or demur, though 
he had his lesson from Denver. 

There was an imperious ring of the door-bell, which 
brought Linda to her feet, and sent her quickly to 
the door. 

“ There is a young girl here?” Melmond said. 

* Yes sir.” 

‘I’ve come to take her away.” 

** You know all about it, I s’pose, sir. You know 
that it is right for her to go from here?” 

**You may be certain that it is.” 

** You know Mr. Denver, then?” 

“Yes, I know him well. Please tell the young 
lady that I am waiting for her.” 

‘“*Mr. Denver tolé me that I must keep her under 
lock and key.” 

“He did?” 

** Yes, the poor soul is crazy, I take it.”” 

“At any rate, she is going from here.” 

“T hope I shan’t be blamed for it?” 

“The responsibility rests with me. Show me to 
her room, and I will set her free, myself.” 

“Tm sure that I shall be glad of it. This way, 
sir.” And she led the way to Florine’s room, and 
gave him the key. He unlocked the door and threw 
it open. 

“Florine,” said he, “I have come for you, moved 
by a power higher and more omnipotent than was 
ever held by man, for until I saw you at the window 
I didn’t know you were here.” 

“If Mr. Denver should come before we can get 
away,” said she. 

‘If he does, you’ve nothing to fear,” said Melmond, 
as he led her forth. 

A little while before, while she was still in peril, 
with no known means of escape, as has been said, she 
was calm and trustful. Her whole being, as it were, 
was pervaded by a happy serenity. Now, with head 
bowed, and tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
trembled like a reed shaken by the wind; not from 
any misgivings, for Melmond’s cheerful words and 
respectful manner inspired her with courage, but 
from the very luxury of emotion. She, moreover, 
could see how full of compassion and sympathy was 
the frank, earnest face bending over her, and could 
feel the firm grasp of his hand on her arm, as he 
guided her to the open air. 

In a few moments she was sitting in the chaise by 
his side. How safe she felt. She knew that she 
could trust him, with the same undoubting faith as 
a child trusts a father. She even forgot to ask him 
where he was taking her to. He told her without her 
asking. 

“ You must go tomy mother’s. ’T'will be a haven 
of rest for you,” he said. 

His words brought to her mind how utterly friend- 
less she was; a truth which in the plenitude of her 
gratitude and joy at being rescued from the power 
of Denver, she had, for the time being, lost sight of. 

“Will she let me come?” said Florine, with the 
wistful look of the gazelle’s in her soft black eyes, as 
she raised them to his face. 

“Yes, gladly. You look as my sister Ethel did 
who died two years ago. My mother is lonely these 

















long June days, and I can’t be much with her, as 
l’ve little time to spare from my profession.” 

“You are a lawyer—so I’ve heard.” 

“Tam, and when I’m busy in my office you can 
supply my sister’s place to my mother.” 

“ If I only could—if I only could,” she murmured, 
half-aloud, then raising her voice, she said: 

“Do you know, sir, that I’ve neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister—not a single relative in 
the world except Elspy Thorpe?” 

* Yes, 1 know.” 

‘*She is my aunt, but I cannot call her so, for I 
don’t love her. I’m afraid I hate her, and that is 
wicked—is it not, sir?” 

** Certainly not, to hate her wicked actions. She 
has shown herself unworthy of your love—too base 
to have the care of any one.” 

“O, there’s something about her,” said Florine, 
and she shuddered, as she spoke, ‘‘ that repels me— 
something so abhorrent that I loathe her. 1 should 
rather die than go back to her.” 

“It would be better that you should die, dear 
child, were there no other alternative.” 

They rode slowly, and before they had reached his 
mother’s home, Florine had told Melmond the means 
resorted to by Denver to entice her to the secluded 
spot where he tound her. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“ How different is my life now, from what it used 
to be when I had no one that cared for me—no one to 
sympathize with me,” said Florine, one evening, four 
months from the time that Mrs. Melmond welcomed 
her to her home and heart. 

She was sitting by Mrs. Melmond’s side, and spoke 
softly so as not to disturb Vivian, who was reading. 

“Before I came here,” she went on to say, “ there 
was always a shadow of pain brooding over my 
choicest pleasures.” 

“TI could say the same of mine,” said Mrs. Mel- 
mond, “except when the shadows were put to flight 
by my son’s presence; but since you have been here, 
there seems to be the comfort of continued sunshine 
in our home, such as shines on us in the golden days 
of our Indian summer.” 

The blush which these words of sincere, heartfelt 
praise brought to Florine’s cheeks, deepened to the 
hue of a live red rose, a smile, rare and radiant, at 
the same time breaking over her countengnce, as 
Vivian raised his eyes from @ law-book he was con- 
sulting, and said, quietly: 

* That is so, dear mother.” He turned to Florine. 

“You must never leave my mother,” said he, “ as 
long as she lives.” 

“T never will, while J live.” ; 

“If you should die, Florine,” said Mrs. Melmond, 
“T should still have a comforter in my son. Should 
I die, who would there be left to console you—to give 
you a home you could accept?” 

“I,” said the deep voice of Vivian Melmont. “Do 
you suppose that I can part with her any more than 
you can, my mother? No, I cannot. When she is 
present, I feel stronger, more hopeful—surer that 
there’s a heaven—surer of the white raiment and the 
crown given to those who walk its golden streets. 
Florine, wiil you not give me the right to keep you 
with me always, as long as we both live?” He had 
risen and taken both her hands in his. 

“*T will,” was her answer. 

“Now, I’m content,” said Mrs. Melmond. “I 
heard that you were too well-pleased with Elinor 
Aubrey, to think seriously of making any other wo- 
man your wife.” 

“A rumor set afloat by an enemy, who would work 
in the dark,” said Melmond; “ but I well know who 
he is.” 

And before the glory had faded from the gorgeous 
robes of autumn, Florine was the wife of Vivian 
Melmond. 





About a week after Florine’s marriage, Hubert 
Denver called on Miss Aubrey. 

“ You sent for me, Elinor,” he said. 

“ I did.” 

“ Why?” 

*T wished to see you.” 

“If you hadn’t sent, I should have come. I wish 
you to understand that I wont be trifled with any 
longer. This very evening you must choose between 
Angus Bartol and me. If you prefer him, say so, and 
I will trouble you no more.” 

“Angus Bartol is rich—let that answer you.” 

“ You have more wealth now, than you know what 
to do with.” 

“And you have nothing, though you have tried to 
make me believe otherwise. I, you say, have more 
than I know what to do with. Riches often take 
wings. I’ve no guaranty that mine willnot. Ifthey 
should—I being your wife—what would you do? 
Curse me most likely for wiat I had no power to 
prevent.” 

‘Well, I can’t say that I think much of love in a 
cottage. Melmond was silly enough to marry a pen- 
niless girl for her beauty, and now, this very morn- 
ing, news has come that the bank in which the little 
all he had has failed. So now, there’s nothing left 
for him to do, but to dig and delve at the law.” 

“There may be,” replied Elinor. ‘ Fortune takes 
sharp turns sometimes—such as throws honey into 
the cup of one, gall into that of another. Therefore, 
as the most politic thing I can do, I have decided to 
accept the hand of Angus Bartol, the millionaire, 
and I am enough of a pythoness to venture to predict 
that the time is not distant when you will rejoice at 
my decision. Good evening,” and she left the room. 





Almost at the same moment that Denver and 
Elinor parted, it being then between nine and ten 
o’clock, a man who said that his business was urgent, 
was shown into the parlor, where Vivian Melmond 
and Florine were sitting together, Mrs. Melmond, 
their mother, having retired to her own room. He 
was a stout, thick-set man, whose bronzed complexion 
showed that he was one of the class who go down to 
the seainships. Florine, who imagined that it was 
her husband he wished to see, rose and was about to 
withdraw, when he said: 

‘‘Will the lady please stay? What I have to say 
mostly concerns her.” 

Florine resumed her seat. 

“Do you remember Captain Dyke, lady,” he in- 
quired, ‘“‘who six or seven years ago was lost at 
sea?” 

“T do. He was my father, and the only person 
whom I loved, or who loved me, when I was a child. 
But I never saw him much—he was almost always at 
sea.” 

‘Captain Dyke was a good man. His men, when 
at sea, all liked him. But lady, he wasn’t your 
father.” 

“ Not nry father?” 

“No, he was no more related to you than I am. 
The rich Alban Aubrey was your father.” 


“He never had but one child, Elinor Aubrey,” 
said Mrs. Melmond, who had come in, “ and she in- 
herits all his wealth.” 

“Elinor Aubrey—so called—was the daughter of 
Captain Dyke, not of Alban Aubrey. The children 
were exchanged by Elspy Thorpe, Captain Dyke’s 
sister.” 

“An assertion like that must be proved, in order to 
be believed,” said Melmond. 

“* What you say is true, and here are papers—Elspy 
Thorpe bas some too—that will prove it fully—satis- 
factorily—as you will see, if you will examine them. 
Some of them are letters written to me by Elspy 
Thorpe, who needed assistance to carry out her plan 
of exchanging the children. I consented to help her, 
for I was young and thoughtless, and didn’t realize 
the wickedness of what I was doing. When Captain 
Dyke died, I told Elspy I would tell the whole story, 
but I had a good chance to go to sea, before I had 
opportunity to do anything about it. After that, I 
let one time after another slip, but when I returned 
last spring, I made up my mind that the truth should 
be known; for I saw how proud and haughty the girl 
was who was called Miss Aubrey, and how pleasant 
and handsome the real Miss Aubrey was, and how 
badly treated she was by Elspy Thorpe. So, though 
Elspy has tried to bribe me not to tell, I wont have 
it on my mind any longer. Why, I.can’t sleep o’ 
nights, it haunts and worries me so. Men of my 
craft, who buffet the waves are buffeted by fortune 
sometimes, and I haven’t been lucky enough to es- 
cape; but they—such as I, I mean—almost always 
have a tender spot in their heart, that makes ’em feel 
bad when they see a handsome, innocent girl abused, 
and the minute I heard that the bank had smashed, 
and you had lost your property, I said to myself, 
* Jack Dory, now’s your time—go and tell all you 
know. "Twill be a pretty windfall to come down 
into that girl’s lap all of a sudden, who has suffered 
so much because you’ve kept back what you ought to 
have told years and years ago.’ I’d rather live the 
rest of my lifeon one meal a day, than to have such 
a secret as that tocarry about with me. Ishall be at 
your service whenever you want me,” said he, as he 
rose and approached the door. ‘“‘ The papers I'll 
leave with you.” 

Melmond and Florine examined the papers before 
they slept. The incidents revealed by them were so 
consistent, so relevant to the subject under discussion, 
as to leave no doubt as to the parentage of Flo- 
rine. 

“ How glad, and how thankful I am, that I knew 
it no sooner,” said Melmond. “ Had it come to light 
before our marriage, I might have bcen accused of 
cupidity. I might have almost doubted myself, so 
complex are the motives by which we are sometimes 
influenced.” 

“T, too, am glad if it makes you so, thongh my 
trust in you would have remained firm and unim- 
paired. But while I rejoice on my own account, and 
still more on yours, I can’t help pitying Elinor, who 
was unconscious of the fraud practised for her sake.” 

“And for that reason we must remember her in her 
day of adversity. Perhaps some arrangement can be 
made, which will soften the sudden and abrupt 


change in her fortunes.” 


Much of the ensuing day was spent by Melmond 
and Florine in endeavoring to decide as to the best 
means of consummating the arrangement suggested 
the preceding evening. Could they have been per- 
mitted to look behind the scenes, they would have 
found that nothing of the kind was needed. They 
would have seen that preprations were already com- 
pleted for the most magnificent bridal there had ever 
been in the village, not excepting that of Alban Au- 
brey and his lovely bride nineteen years before, and 
that it was to come off that evening. The truth was 
made known to them, on inquiring about half an 
hour after the lighting of the gas, why the few sty- 
lish equipages which the place afforded weré in re- 
quest that evening, and why they all, however 
distant the starting points were from each other, con- 
verged towards what was commonly called the 
Aubrey Mansian. 

Only a few guests, the elite of the village were 
invited, and these few beheld with anadmiration too 
great to be expressed by any words contained in their 
vocabulary, the richness and splendor of the bride’s 
dress, and above all her brilliant beauty. It was daz- 








ziing—bewildering—they didn’t think that Elinor 
Aubrey was so handsome. 

And the bridegroom, Mr. Angus Bartol, if he was 
not as handsome as Hubert Denver, whom they once 
Supposed to be Miss Aubrey’s choice, looked well, 
and was in possession of a princely fortune, and 
would, no doubt, make a first-rate husband. He cer- 
tainly looked pleased and well satistied. 

A carriage was in waiting at the door, which was 
entered by the newly-wedded pair, as soon after the 
perturmance of the ceremony as the bride could ex- 
change her rich robes for an appropriate travelling- 
dress. Fifteen minutes after the carriage left the 
door, a missive was put into the hand of Florine 
Melmond. It said: 


* You already know that you have been defrauded 
of what rightfully belonged to you, by one, who up 
to this time, has been known by the: name of Elinor 
Aubrey. She will be known by it no longer, being 
now married to Angus Bartol, the millionaire, who 
will surround her with greater splendor than she has 
ever yet enjoyed. Nothing has been concealed from 
him, and early to-morrow morning she will sail with 
him for other and distant lands, whence Mrs. Bartol 
intends never to return.” 


‘* See,” said Florine, handing the note to her hus- 
band, “ how smooth and easy the path is made be- 
fore us.” 





Not long after Elinor’s bridal, there was a more 
numerous gathering at the Aubrey Mansion, calleda 
house-warming, where, if there was less fashion, 
than on the former vccasion, there was more heart. 
It was Christmas, and among those who were bidden 
to the feast, was many a poor widow, many a lonely 
orphan, and many more, whose poverty, rather than 
immorality, compelled them to stand aloof from the 
rich, on the bleak and desolate circles of social life 
where only glimpses from afar off, could now and 
then be obtained of its luxurious and sunnier as- 
pects. 

Among others, was Jack Dory. With a group of 
listeners gathered round him in the spacious, old- 
fashioned hall, his countenance radiant with the 
warmth and light of his own heart, and the red blaze 
of the yule logs which flashed and sparkled in the 
ample fireplace, he told them with an untaught elo- 
quence, which coming from his heart, appealed to 
theirs, the story contained in the preceding chapters. 
After relating the more prominent incidents of the 
little drama, and telling them how he all the time 


hated himself for obeying Elspy Thorpe, he wound 


up as follows: 

“ Now shipmates—I ask pardon, I mean landsmen 
—and every one of the neat, handsome-looking craft 
I see bearing down with spread canvas—that is, with 


silks, satins, and calicos, and topt off with gay | 
streamers—if you want to make the v’y’ge of life on - 


a smooth pleasant sea, and feel when you look aloft, 
as if the sky was ready to open and let down blessings 
on to you, make a clean breast of it, if you’ve ever 
done wrong, and make the wrong right. Sometimes 
in the night, when I wake out of a sound sleep, I 
feela sudden flash of joy. At first I don’t realize 
what causes it, where it comes from; but when I get 
roused up a little, I seem to see Miss Florine—” “ call 
her Mrs. Melmond,” said a voice).— Well, you all 
know who I mean—I seem to see her looking at me 
with smiles, bright as sunshine after a storm at sea, 
all over her face. Then I know what it is that makes 
me feel happy. I can tell you, shipmates—I mean 
friends—that it is a thousand times better than to 
feel the scorching flashes of remorse, such as torments 
Elspy Thorpe, as she sits all alone this blessed Christ- 
mas day, and such as I’ve felt, and should still feel, 
if Ihadn’t confessed the truth.” 

The praises of Florine was a theme which never 
wearied him, and it might still have held his little 
audience in thrall, had not the spell been broken by 
a summons to partake of the viands, whose goodly 
savor bore testimony to the skill of the cook, and their 
own intrinsic excellence. 

And when the hour arrived for the guests to take 
leave, they all went away well pleased with them- 
selves; partly, no doubt, because they were well 
pleased with the host and hostess. For when the 
heart warms and expands towards others, going out 
to them with feelings of kindness and sympathy, the 
same emotions are elicited, quickened into life, and 
reflected back on ourselves. 





YOUTH. 


How delighted dost thou revel in the full flow of 
nature’s bounteous stream, swelling to expected per- 
fection! To the present feeling of enjoyment, and to 
the unbounded anticipation of future bliss, how open 
is youth! How full of delight and how beauteous in 
infancy, although, like the early blossom of spring, it 
feels the chills that its nature is heir to. We press 
the elastic muscle, full and soft, of the healthful 
child, and pass our fingers through the glossy curls, 
and fondly pinch the rosy, dimpled cheek, and gaze in 
the laughing eyes, and express with enthusiasm our 
admiration of the promise nature gives of its future 
perfection—we know not what; but we feeland know 
that we love youth even in its imbecility. As itap- 
proaches to and attains maturity, how admirable, 
how lovely, is youth in its pristine purity. Though 
man may not measure the power of God, by his own 
weakness, he may, and must, love youth, beauty, 
and purity; and while such love is active in him, he 
must adore his infinitely good Creator. 

Little services are willingly appreciated, for they 
are not worth the trouble of ingratitude. 
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PRIMITIVE TELEGRAPHING. 


America, and especially that portion of it included 
within the circuits of the United States, has made a 
most extraordinary advance in the great work of 
civilization, but there are still large portions of the 
continent as wild, and peopled by races as barbarous 
as when Columbus first landed on our shores. On 
our own western frontier, there are races of Indians 
who are still untamed and dangerous, who know the 
white man only as their enemy, and who prize his 
scalp as their proudest ornament. 

These people are not only distinct from the ruling 
classes of the country—the whites—but they are 
separated from each other by lines as strongly drawn, 
and by customs as varied as those which mark the 
difference between the Englishman and the French- 
man. By these customs, they can, at a glance, dis- 
tinguish each other, where a white man would fail to 
perceive any difference in them. For instance, in 
order to enable parties roving across the prairies, to 
tell friends from enemies, they have adopted a gen- 
eral system of signs. When two parties meet on the 
prairie, they halt, and commence signalling. The 
signal to halt is given, by raising the right hand with 
the palm in front, and gradually pushing it forward 
and back several times. When this command has 
been obeyed, one of the parties will raise the right 
hand again, and move it slowly to the right and left. 
This means, ‘* Who are you? I do not know you.” 
The other party will then reply by giving their own 
signal, and if this be not understood, the questioning 
party will ask if they are friends by raising both 
hands grasped in the manner of shaking hands, or 
by locking the two forefingers firmly while the hands 
are held up. If friendly, they will respond by the 
same signal, but if enemies, they will probably dis- 
regard the command to halt, or give the signal of 
anger by closing the hand, placing it against the 
forehead, and turning it back and forth while in that 
position. 

The nationality of a party is signalled as follows, 
which will be better understood by the reader, when 
it is remembered that the name of each Indian tribe 
has a particular signification. The C he, or 
“Snake,” is indicated by making with the hand a 
waving motion in imitation of the crawling of the 

reptile. ‘Phe Cheyenne, or “Cut Arm,” by drawing 
the hand across the arm to imitate cutting it with a 
knife. The Arapahoes, or “‘Smellers,” by seizing 
the nose with the thumb and foretinger. The Sioux, 
or “‘Cut-throats,” by drawing the hand across the 
throat. The Pawnees, or ‘“‘ Wolves,” by placing a 
hand on each side of the forehead, with two fingers 
pointing to the front, to represent the narrow, sharp 
ears of the wolf. The Crows, by imitating the flap- 
ping of the bird’s wings with the palms of the hands. 

The Indians do not confine themselves to signs for 
such purposes alone. They have a pantomimic vo- 
cabulary, which is exceedingly graceful and simple, 
and which is used and understood with great facility 
and accuracy by all the tribes from the Gila to the 
Columbia, the motions and signs to express ideas 
being common to all. It is, also,a singular fact that 
this sign language bears a striking resemblance to 
that used by the deaf mutes in our public institutions. 
Colonel Marcy, of the United States army, states 
that he described a buffalo hunt to the pupils of one 
of these institutions, using the Indian sign-language, 
and that the pupils understood him perfectly, with 
the exception of mistaking a buitalo for a deer. 

By means of the signs, the Indians, whose sight is 
keen and practiced, can communicate with each oth- 
er at considerable distances, and in the presence of 
anenemy. Indeed, the closer we study their customs 
the more we are impressed with the fact that nature 
has supplied them with numerous inventions that 
equal many of our own in ingenuity. Aud may not 
it be probable, after all, that the deaf and dumb 
alphabet now in practice amongst European and 
American communities may have been at least sug- 
gested by this Indian sign-language? 











His Congur Bone.—In the pocket of a negro ar- 
rested at Augusta, Ga., was found a human finger, 
dried and enveloped in roots and herbs. He begged 
to retain the talisman, as * without bis conjur bone 


. could never do nuflin more.” 


EATING CLOUDS, 

Dr. Livingstone, relating his adventures on Lako 
Nyassa, thus tells of one curiosity which he fell in 
with: 

“During a portion of the year, the northern 
dwellers on the lake have a harvest which furnishes 
a singular sort of food. As we approached our limit 
in that direction, clouds, as of smoke rising from 
iniles of burning grass, were observed bending in a 
south-easterly direction, and we thought that the un- 
seen land on the opposite side was closing in, and 
that we were near the end of the lake. But next 
morning we sailed through one of the clouds on our 
own side, and discovered that it was neither smoke 
nor haze, but countless millions of minute midges 
called ‘‘kungo,” (a cloud or fog.) They filled the 
air to an immense height, and swarmed upon the 
water, too light to sink init. Eyes and mouth had 
to be kept closed while passing through this living 
cloud; they struck upon the face like fine drifting 
snow. Thousands lay in the boat when she emerged 
from the cloud of midges. The people gather these 
minute insects by night, and boil them into thick 
cakes, to be used as a relish—millions of midges in a 
cake. A kungo cake an inch thick, and as large as 
the blue bonnet of a Scotch ploughman, was offered 
to us; it was very dark in color, and tasted not un- 
like caviare, or salted locusts.” 


THE NOKTH POLE. 

Two French gentlemen recently explored the island 
of Spitzbergen in a manner never before done. They 
have measured the mountains, mapped the whole 
coast, examined the vegetable products, the geolog- 
ical composition, etc., of the island. They found 
that the long day, extending over several months, 
during which the sun never sets, became intensely 
hot after a month or two, by the unceasing heat from 
the sun. In this period vegetation springs up in great 
luxuriance and abundance. ‘The North Pole is only 
a matter of six hundred miles from the island, and 
it is thought by the two explorers, as by many oth- 
ers, that the pole itself and the sea which is supposed 
to surround it, could be reached from Spitzbergen 
without any great difficulties being encountered. A 
singular fact noticed by the explorers in connection 
with this island is the enormous quantities of float- 
ing timber which literally cover the waters of the 
bays and creeks. A careful examination of the char- 
acter, condition, and kind of those floating logs 
would no doubt lead to a conqlusion as to whence 
and how they came, and probably suggest new 
theories for the solution of geographical problems 
connected with the Arctig seas. 


A DISSIPATED KITE. 

A writer in an English paper tells the following 
story of a bird which stole a cigar: 

Every one who has been in this highly-favored and 
now-a-days much-abused country, knows what impu- 
dent birds are the kites that frequent every barrack 
and bungalow in India. I have ofien seen this bird 
do “ cheeky ” things when in search of food, but I 
never knew of its having a penchant for tobacco, till 
the other day. I was walking through the barracks 
with a brother officer, a few mornings ago, enjoying 
my morning cheroot, which was about an inch and a 
half long, when one of these birds swooped down and 
took it out of my mouth so quickly that I hardly saw 
him, and so neatly that, though nature has given me 
an abundant share of hair on my face, it did not dis- 
turb either my moustache, beard or whiskers; nor 
did I feel anything more than a slight touch of one 
of its wings on my face. 











WHAT DO YOUNG MEN MARRY? 

Some young men marry dimples, some ears, some 
noses; the contest, however, generally lies between 
the eyes and the hair. The mouth, too, is occasion- 
ally married; the chin not so often. Poor partners 
these, you will own. But young men do marry all 
these, and many other bits and scraps of a wife, in- 
stead of the true thing. Such as the marriage is, 
such is the after life. He that would have a wife 
must marry a woman. If he can meet with one of 
equal social position, like education, similar dispo- 
sition, kindred sympathies, and habits congenial to 
his own, let him marry. But let him beware of 
marrying @ curl or a neck, however swan-like, or a 
voice, however melodious. Young ladies do also 
make some queer matches, and unite themselves to 
whiskers. P 





MACBETH. 

Shakspeare used to take some strange liberties 
with the historic incidents upon which he tuunded 
his plays. An instance that occurs to us is the story 
of Macbeth. The real Macbeth seems to have been a 
vassal of Thorfinn, a Norwegian prince who had con- 
quered the north of Scotland. King Duncan, in the 
absence of Thorfinn, invaded this territory, and was 
defeated and killed by Macbeth, in a battle near 
Elgin, in 1040. Macbeth was then proclaimed King 
of Scotland, and reigned until 1057, when Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, aided by Siward, the great Earl 
of Northumberland, invaded Scvtland, defeated and 
killed Macbeth in battle, and regained his father’s 
throne. 
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ENJOYMENT OF REMEMBERING.—It is often de- 
bated which is the most enjoyable—the anticipation of 
a pleasure, or its realization; but the power of recall- 





ing, mellowed and hallowed by the lapse of time, is 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“JuLIET. An Artist’s Story,” by Kate Putnam. 

“ THE ORGAN-GRINDER’S STORY,” by James Dab- 
ney. 

‘“NELLIE’s ADVENTURE,” by Rett Winwood. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn, 

“DISINHERITED: or, The Mystery of the Head- 
land.” A Story of the New Jersey Coast. By Etta 
W. Pierce. 

“ GABRIEL’S WAR,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“My CoMPANION,” by Margaret Ross. 

“ LITTLE BENNY’S ANGLES WITH A PIN,” by Geo. 
Jay Varney. : 

“THE Kiss ON REACHING HOME,” by Henry C. 
Cooper. 

“Um MANI PANFE, Houm,” the Brahmin’s Prayer 
of Rest, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“ EARTH AND HEAVEN,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“ UNDER THE DAISIES,” by Fannie Stevens Bruce. 
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New Publications, 


Four YEARS IN THE SADDLE. By Colonel Harry 
Gilmor. Ilustrated. 291 pp. Published by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 


In his preface the author states that his chief ob- 
ject in publishing this book is to clear his reputation 
of certain aspersions cast upon it by “a number of 
Northern journals,” and offer to unprejudiced minds 
a fair statement of facts. He tells his story well, and 
the book has throughout all the interest that at- 
taches to stirring adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes. It is valuable, too, inasmuch as it gives the 
Southern version of the history of the partizan war 
in the Shenandoah valley, in which the author was 
one of the principal actors, and, according to his ac- 
count, of the Munchausen order, for we rather think 
he tells some fibs. d 


A NARRATIVE OF ANDERSONVILLE. Drawn from 
the Evidence elicited on the Trial of Henry Wirz 
the Jailer. By Ambrose Spencer. Illustrated. 272 
pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
While we think that we would do well to “let the 

dead past bury its dead,” with regard to the horrors 
of the late war, we can but recognize the justice and 
truth of Mr. Spencer’s narrative. It presents a sim- 
ple but terrible picture of the dreadful sufferings en- 
dured by the soldiers of the Union in the Anderson- 
ville stockade. The dark picture is relieved by the 
record of the efforts made by certain humane South- 
erners to put an end to the system of brutality. It 
shows the guilt of the rebel secretary of war, James 
A. Seddon, in glaring colors. As for ourselves, we 
have long thought that Seddon was more directly 
responsible for the sufferings of our men than any 
one else in the South. He starved, robbed and 
butchered his own men with a fiendishness that 
made him hated all over the South; and if he served 
his friends in this way, it is not to be supposed that 
he would be more merciful to his enemies. 


PuHeMIE KeELterR. A Novel. Bv F. G. Trafford. 142 
pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Mr. Tratford is very rapidly gaining the position of 
a popular novelist, if he has not already won it. 
“Phemie Keller,” while somewhat inferior to the 
stories that have preceded it, is, nevertheless, ‘‘a 
good tale well told.” The characters of Phemie, 
Captain Stondon and Mr. Aggland are boldly and 
skillfully drawn, and the struggle of Phemie between 
her weakness and her duty is vividly portrayed. 
There are a freshness and vigor about the book 
which are very pleasing qualities in a modern novel. 
History oF Jutius CasAr. By the Emperor Na- 


poleon II. Vols. [., 11. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


When Louis Napoleon ascended the imperial throne 
of France, he had already won a high reputation as 
a writer. His years of exile and imprisonment had 
been carefully improved, and his works on military 
science and politics had stamped him as one of the 
most accomplished as well as one of the most original 
thinkers of his day. Had he continued simply a pri- 
vate citizen, his fume would have been great in this 
respect; but Providence has vouchsafed to him a dis- 
tinction never before enjoyed by any man—that of 
being one of France’s ablest authors, one of her most 
successful and accomplished soldiers, as well as her 
greatest sovereign. Since his accession to the throne 
he-has maintained his high reputation by presenting 
to the world the best state documents and public ad- 
dresses that any European sovereign has produced, 
and now he has achieved his greatest triumph in the 
book which lies before us. 

The work opens with a careful review of the early 
history and policy of Rome, and of the causes of her 
powerand decay. We think we have never gained a 
more perfect understanding of these things than we 
have drawn from these pages. The early struggles 
of Cxsar, his aspirations, his ambition, his marches, 
his battles, his victories, his hopes, his disappoint- 
ments, are all told by one whose position and whose 
experience enables him to speak with more authority 
than an ordinary writer can possess. The events of 
the history are stated with scrupulous fairness, and 
the deductions drawn from them must commend 
themselves to the candid reader, not only by their 
deep thoughtfulness, but also by their honesty. The 
book supplies a vacant place in Roman history, which 
has never been filled before. 


All of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 





more potent than either. 


Washington street, Boston. 





g A THICK HAND. 

The short, thick, or plump hand is distinguished 
for breadth rather than length. The palm is round 
and soft, the fingers plump and tapering, the veins, 
arteries and tendons invisible, and the whole thick 
and heavy. It is found connected with a correspond- 
ing configuration of the other parts of the body—with 
the round face, the stout trunk, and the plump, 
tapering limbs. It indicates the vital temperament 
and the mental organization iated therewith. 
Its grasp is soft, warm and hearty, but it does not 
always mean so much as the grasp of the long hand. 
You cannot, in all cases, quite so surely trust in the 
friendship or the love which it seems to betoken. It 
is lavish of caresses; affects play rather than hard 
work; loves its ease too well to be fond of giving 
deadly blows; and is readily turned aside from its 
aims, especially where turning aside is easier than 
persistency in its straightforward course. Macaulay, 
Irving, Wirt and Browning furnish examples of this 
kind of hand. It is better adapted to hold the pen 
than the sword, and may write with great fervor and 
brilliancy, but its style will not often be charac- 
terized by either great strength or great originality. 
The short thick hand is the hand of Vivacity and 
Versatility. 








THE CALABASH TREE. 

The calabash tree is a native of the West Indies 
and the American continent. It grows to about the 
size of an ordinary apple tree, with crooked horizon- 
tal branches. Its leaves are of a wedge shape, its 
blossoms are of a pale white, and grow on the trunk 
and branches, and its fruit is round, and from a few 
inches to a foot in diameter. The fruit of the cala- 
bash tree contains a pale yellow juicy pulp, which is 
disagreeable to the taste, but valuable in certain 
cases of sickness. The gourds are used for various 
purposes. They are sometimes made to serve as 
kettles, and are frequently cut and ornamented for 
different kinds of domestic utensils, such as bowls 
and cups. Sometimes they are very handsomely 
ornamented. 





French FAsuions.—Fashions are still small— 
smaller than ever. Skirts narrower day by day. A 
piece of tulle tied under the chin, with a bow or 
flower at the top, isa bonnet. In France the old 
empire costumes are rapidly gaining ground. The 
empress is determined they shall become the fashion. 
A short circular tippet, not quite reaching to the 
waist, is much en vogue just now, and considered 
very comme il faut. The tight jackets are thought 
common. 





A NOBLE Doa.—A stray dog, which was being led 
to the New York pound, lately, saw a boy fall into 
the water of the East River, and plunged in and 
brought the child to shore. In consideration of this 
service the dog’s é6wn life was saved; and his owner 
not coming to claim him, he was adopted by a friend 
of the child whom he had rescued. 





(ee SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. . 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF oUR Unron take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. Thereisas much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, ‘and not to be found in any other ——— 
‘ALES, SKETCHES, ANFCDOTES, POETRY, PIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Crecie, THE Camp, THE CountinG-Room, THs 
WokrksHopr, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-jith of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in cach nuinber, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





One copy one year - - - - - $4.00 
Two copies one year - - - - 7.50 
your © ‘ig - - - - - - - 1400 
Ten bes ” - - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(Ge THe FLAG OF OUR Union and Batiov’s Moytu- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the Frac and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Uriow for 
$6.00: the whole of these publications, including the 
Hg Union, BALLOU'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9.60, 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

_(4?> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLISHERS, 





63 Congress street, Boston, Mass, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST AND WON, 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
Alone from crowded gallery looking down 
I watched each gesture, word and glance 
Of earnest disputant, pale-faced, sun-brown,— 
Yet weighed not point or circumstance; 
But strove to read in living men 
The thought of God, when he his Word 
In chaos writ with perfect pen ;— 
The glorious sentences now broke and blurred, 


And there a maiden came, as strangers came.— 
We meeting friends long years apart did seem, 
Then was there perfect chord in sense and sum; 
To my dazed sight came there a softer beam, 
As when his moon's ray met the furthest star. 
And long time-then she held the pleasant power 
By word, or deed, or kindly taught from far, 
To lighten toil and cheer my sadder hour. 


Then said I, musing, “ She 's so fair 
In modest dignity, her thoughts so nobly sweet,— 
Well pleased to linger near me,—how the air 
Gladdens round with her gently tripping feet! 
Surely seems she flesh of my flesh, bone of bone: 


Of love, and, coldly pale, she said, “ Nay, let me go. 


Then was she to a far-off city called, 
And went obedient to another's will. 
I deemed that riches her pure soul enthralled, 
And feared for her and dearly loved her still. 
In various ways unselfishly I sought, 
That she might sail o'er fashion's wave triumphant 
Sent strength of friendly counsel and rh) mes of px 
thought; 
Although but tame and poor my offerings seemed to 


On rolled the months, slow gathering into years; 
The promptings of her own pure heart left little nee 
mine; 
Yet the letters that she wrote me did only feed my Te: 
Though there seemed to mingle in them a someth 
half divine; 
For she wrote of balls and operas, theatricals and bea: 
All things that please the fancy and charm luxuri: 
sense; 
But afterward I learned she had little care for shows, 
= considered well the poor, and taught them exc 
ence, 


I own He knew us well who said, 

‘It is not good for man to be alone,’ 
And made a woman that the twain might wed." 

) And full of these tumultuous thoughts of joy, 
e Into her startled ear I launched the tale 

With confidence unseemly, and did meanwhile toy 
With ringlets brown of those that like a veil 

Fell tremulously round her downcast blushing face. 
Then footsteps drew anear. I said, * Come, love, ye: 

no;” 
And rose—her pride, indignant, drove away all trace 


Then burned the fever through my throbbing veins; 
And weary, wildering days and nights 
Slow came and went, till, torn by giant pains, 
I knew nor night nor day, but raved among the heig 
My soul before strove long in vain to climb; 
Nor came to me one dear familiar voice or face 
In all the dreadful light and dark in that unbounded ti: 
Till sleep at length did fold me in its sweet embrace. 


The slumber passed away, and clear and calm I woke: 
The weary weeks came back like a half-remembe: 
dream. 

I slowly turned my head, and a stir the silence broke, 
And she I loved did brightly on me beam. 

She saw that from my brain the fever-cloud was rift, 
That in my eyes the light of reason shone; 

And thankfully a moment her pale face was uplift, 


Then with blushing and gla@emiling it fell beside | 
own. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DISINHERITED: 


— oR, — 


The Riystery of the Headland: 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY RITA W. PIERCE, 
CHAPTER III, 


ROPPED indiscriminate 
down upon the shore, amor 
rocks and sands, and racks 
fish drying in the sun, whe 
the tide, in storms, swept almo 
up to the very door—a dar 
dingy, weather-beaten inn, ij 
deed, was that of the Thr 
Petrels, 

There it stood, io the brig} 
morning sunshine—staring or 
grimly upon the bay, all in 
wrinkle under @ brisk sa 
breeze, and dotted here an 
there by the slanting wings of 
sea-gull, or a jet of powder 
foam, flung upward into th 
amber sunlight, where the frolicsome waves wer 
tumbling over some sunken, treacherous reef. Thes 
it stood, with its hospitable jaws wide open to a 
bronzed fishermen who loved tobacco and bad whi: 
key, and all unlucky travellers in search of ente: 
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A THICK HAND. 
, thick, or plump band is distinguished 
rather than length. The palm is roumi 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union } 
LOST AND WON. 


BY GEOSGE Jat VA ET. 


Alone from crowded gallery coking down 
I watched each gesture, word and clance 
Of earnest dispatant, pale-faced, san-brown,.— 
Yet weighed not point or circumstance; 
Bat streve to read in living men 
The thought of God, when he his Word 
in chaos writ with perfect pen:— 
The glorious sentences now broke and blurred. 


And there a msiden came, as strangers came.— 
We meeting friends long rears apart did seem, 
Then was there perfect chord im seuse and sum; 
To my dazed sight came there a softer beam, 
As when his moon's ray met the farthest star. 
Ani leng time then she beld the pleasant power 
By word. or deed, or kindly wort from far, 
To lighten toil and cheer my sadder hour. 





Then said I, musing. “ She ‘s so fair 
In modest Ggnity, her thoughts so nobly sweet,— 
Well pleased to linger near me.— bow the air 
Giadéens round with her gently trpping feet! 
Surely seems she flesh of my flesh. tone of bone: 
I own He Knew as well who said. 
*It is not good for man to be alone.” 
And made a woman that the twain might wed” 


Ané fall of these taumuitacus thouchts of joy, 
Into ber startled ear I teanebed the tale 
With confidence unseemly, and did meanwhile toy 
With ringlets brown of those that like a veil 
Fell tremulousiy round her Gowneast binshing face. 
Then footsteps drew ancar. I said. ~ Come, love, res or 
no;” 
And rose—her pride. indignant. drove away all trace 
Of beve, and, coldly pale, she said, “ Nay, let me go."" 





Then was she to 2 farof citr called. 
And went obedient to another's will. 
I deemed that riches her pure seul exthralied, 
And feared for ber and deariy loved ber still. 
In various ways unselfishly I soucht, 
That she micht sail o'er fashion’s wave triamphantir : 
Semt strength of friendly coumsel and rh: mes of poet- 
thought; 
Although bat tame end poor my offerings seemed to be. 


On rolled the month. slow gathering inte rears; 
The premptings of ber own pare heart left little need of 
mine; 
Yet the letters that she wrote me did only feed my Years, 
Thouch there seemed to mingle im them a something 
half divine; 
For she wrote of balls and operas, theatricals and beaux, 


All thimes that please the fancy and charm luxurious 


s*mse; 
Bat afterward I learmed sbe had little care for shows, 
And considered well the poor, and taaght them eacei- 
lence. 


Then berned the fever through mr throbbing veins; 
And weary. wildering days anc nizhts 
Siew came and went, till. torn by giant pains, 
I knew nor night nor day, bat raved among the beizhts 
My soul before strove long im vain to climb: 
Nor came to me one dear familiar voice or face 
Is all the dreadfal light and dark im that unbounded time, 
Till sleep az length did fold me in its sweet embrace. 
The slumer passed away, and clear and calm I woke: 
The weary weeks came back like a halfremembered 
dream. 
I slowly turned my head, and a stir the silence broke, 
And she I lowed did Prigh on me beam. 
She saw that from my brain the fever-cloud was rift, 
That in my eyes tbe liaht of reason shone; 
And thankfully a moment her pale fece was mplift. 
Then with blushing and cia@jemiling it feil beside my 
orn 











Retna aces miner te Act of Cuadeess ie nthe rear 166, 


bs ELtiotr, Tsomes & Talbot. im the Clerk sOmiceof 
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be District Court of Massachusetts. 
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DISINHERITED: 
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Che Rlusteru of the Feadlands. 
A STURY OF THE NEW JEESEY COAST. 
CHAPTER IL 


9 4 « BOPPED imiiscriminately 
aA ° SAS) down upon the shore, among 


fish dryimg im the san, where 
the tide, in starms, swept almost 
up two the very door—a dark, 
dingy, weather-beatex mn, in- 
deel, was that of the Three 
Petrels. 

There it stood, in the bright 
Morning sunshine—staring out 
grimiy upon the bay, all ma 
wrmkle under a brik salt 
breeze, amd dotced bere and 
there by the slanting wings ofa 
sea-gall, or a jet of powdery 
foam, tung upward ints the 
amber sunlight, where the lnsome WaTes were 
oe over Sule sanken, (reacherous reel There 

chen with its hospé tabie jaws while open w all 
itebacco and bad whis- 
+ and all unlucky travellers im search of enter- 








Tocks and sands, and racks of 


tainment for man and beast; ond thane, 2 a its dingy 
fromt windows, overhung by a single silver poplar 
that shook amd shivered, and streaked with vague 
shadows the samlel floor within, Mistress Moll Darke 
sat upon a woolen settle, with needle and mexb- 
block, mending nets, and croning a smaich of song 
softly to berself, as she worked. 

She was a gaant woman—this hostess of the Three 
Petrels. wearing her fifty years well. She bal a 
Swarthy face, with fiery bieck eyes set umder thick 
brows, and a few locks of Dlack hair showing ander 
the searlet handkerchief bvand about her hesi. 
Hamdésome she must have been in her day, but one’s 
day can’t last forever. 

And, as I bave said, Mistress Moll sat in her little 
bar-room, mending her nets, and singing while she 
mended : 

“My name wes Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed. as I sailed: 

My tame was Captain Kidd, 
As I sailed. 

My same was C2ptain Kidd, 

And God's laws I did fortéd, 

And mest wickediy I did, 
As I sailed 

The cracked, shrill voice dropped saddenty. A 
faint, aromatic scent of cigar-smoke came drifting in 
through the window, simultancously with a shadow 
which fell acroes the sill. 

“ Gowl-morning. Mistress Darke,” said the pleas- 
ant toice of Guy Renshaw. 

He stood leaning against the silver poplar, careless 
and hamisome, lboking in at her with thee knowing 
eyes of his, that took im at a glance all that the rom 
containeL 

“ Gond-morning,” answered the hostess of the 
Three Petreis. knitting her black brows. 

“ That is an old song,” sail Renshaw. 

* It will never be younger,” curtis. 

“And Mistress Darke, I am sare, has sung it be- 
fore to-day!” 


Semething unpleasant she found in his words, and 


she shot him a quick, saspicious giance. 

“Perbape I have. Whe knows? Did you come 
all the way from Brand: House to ask me that?” 

Renshaw Laoghei 

“Not altogether. I came to see the shore, amd the 
bay, and the dwellers thereof, Mistress Darke, where 
is your grand-~dacghter this morning?” 

“ Not here.” 

oo Se I see.” 

Pramed in the dingy window—a piece of color that 
would have delighted Rem brandt—Moll Darke cross- 
ed om the sill ber two bare arms, streakei like bronze 
in the sunshine, and scowled om the careless young 
aristocrat without, her face fall of smothered fre. 

“ And what do you want of Essica?” she said. 

“ Well, really—” began Guy. 

** Hist!” flashed Mistress Moll “I know you! I 
know your soft words ami your white hands, and 
| your proud bloxi! You walk this way too often of 
late—too often for your own good, though you were 


' ten times the beir of Brandt!” 


Renshaw opener his dark eres a little. 

“Mistress Darke,” be answerei, Knocking the 
ashes from his cigar, “ you are slightly disagreeable 
this morning.” 

“And 1 warn you!” muttered the woman. saling 


-| her sharp forefinger, “ remember. I warn you!” 


“ Which is very good of you. I am sure.” said Ren- 
shaw, shrugzicg his broad shouhkiers; “and in the 
meantime, be so Kind as to tell me whither Miss 
Essica bas flown, and where I may hope to fim her.” 

“She has gone down to the bay,” shortly. 

“ Alone?” 

“No,” transfixing her needle in the nets, as if 
they bad been something of flesh and blow to pierce 
and torware. 

“*Non di serdar di me.’” hummei Renshaw, 
turning on his heel. “Adieu, Mistress Darke! may 
you find rourself in a happier state of mind when we 
meet again.” 

Still she only secowled at him 

“Gal keep the time far hence!” she muttered, 
returning to ber mesh-block us Renshaw went saan- 
tering o= down the narrow path lealing to the shore. 

The tile was ebbing, with aoft splashes, from the 
black fees of the rocks. There was a tinkling of 
szeall wares im ibe b unmsbine, a stately clowd or 
two clinging to the low Dice horizon, and a broad 
Strip of shining beach, uncwiling, like a ribiem, be- 
twixt shore and sea. 

Renshaw strolied acrues the shingles, poking the 
seraning emab amd star-fish with his rattan, ami 
iz Set AF eng Gee area ds of human presence 
about him. Those, however, were few. Some saun- 
barnt chikiren were at play around a rotting halk, 
balf baried in the samd, amd out upon the bay two or 
three fshing-tuats were rouking billy. Nothing 
more. Renshaw threw himself duwn upon the dry 
brown rocks ami waitel 

Not long. cart the dip of cars near br, the 
sound of miz g oes, / and kekei up. It was 
i the Gishermen’s 



























dory—a< charming show-white owkie-<hell, 
shining sands telow. Evrec 
teaiying the boat with an car, a man 


Gark and saturnine—Mr. Paal I Len- 
mot be whom Renshaw at that 








curling bair, the single poy of seariet ribtem thread- 
ing its ghomy gold—al! these things could belong to 
ho other than Easica Darke. 

* Come,” sakl Paal Lennox, bolding out his hand 
to her. 

She did net take the band—sbe pat it by witha 
gestare that savored of distaste, and, never hoking 
at him. sprang ashore unakled. Liké a gourd, Ken- 
shaw rose, six feet tall, from the rocks, and lifted 
his cap. 

* Ah, Miss E-ics.” he sail. soberly, “I knew you 
were bhere—the plovers toki me.” 

She recwiled a step. wavering and uncertain, and 
her pale face flushed carmine through its opaque 

“Mr. Renshaw!” 

“Yes, itt is L Have I frightened you? Pardon 
me; and, Miss Essica, if you retreat any farther, you 
Will fall down the rocks.” 

She put out her hand involuntarily, just as a 
Startle] child might have done, ami be caaght it, 
with a light laugh. and drew her up to his side. 

“Now thank me,” saki Renshaw, arching his 
handsome brows at her. “No, you will not, I see. 
You are angry. That was a rus, Mis Eska I 
was afraki the mermen would carry yoa off.” 

“ You are very kind,” ironically. 

* Don't mention it—it is a weakness of mine! Miss 
Dvarke, pray what are you hiding bemeath your shawl 
—Paniora’s box?” 

Poised on a jag of the rock, like some bright-winged 
some wihi and radiant thing out of the heart of 
a tropic summer, she bokei at him askant, with 
these wonderfal eres of hers, whose black Lashes 
droopel upem a cheek tingel faintly, as a smow- 
wreath in sunset. 

“ Here.” she answered, with a little stately afr, 
drawing forth a volume of native Italian from be- 
neath that gray shawl, “ not Pandora’s box, but Mr. 
Renshaw's Petrarch.” 

Renshaw stared. then beoked loftily aggrieved. 

* You have not read that book :” 

- No” 

He made a grimace. 

*“ Bah! what an inhospitable coast! what a stub- 
tern ami unreasonable people! And why, may I 
ask, do you retarn my books to me unreal?” 

Her queenls little bead grew daller by an inch. 

I forbade you to send them to me.” 

“Well 

* Be so kind as to remember it in future. Now, if 
you will allow me to pass—” 

Renshaw drew languilly back, giancing around 
him with exasperating coolness. 

“ Where is your friend Mr. Lennox?” he sabi. 

She started violently, grasping at the rocks with 
one hand, and all the color dying cut of her face. 





She threw a bewildered look over ber shoukier, down . 


the reka. 

The dory lolled-Jazily there at its moorings, the 
cars were flung down within it; but no further sign 
of Mr. Paul Lennox was anywhere visible. He hadi 
gone. 

“I—I do not know,” said Essica, catching her 
breath. 

“Not here, at least,” replied Renshaw, carelessly. 
“The tile is out; he has passed around the Head- 
lands, doutless. Shall we follow?” 

With a repellant face, all the soft limes of which 
had grown cold and hari in a moment, Essica came 
slowly down from her perch. Hardly noticing this 
change of mowi, although be hal goo] cause to re- 
member it afterwaris. Renshaw slipped the volame 
of Petrarch into his pocket, and walkei besulc her 
down the shore. 

“Mr. Lennox is a friend of yours?” sai he. 

“Yes,” okily. 

~ An old friend?” 

“Yes,” again. “I have known him for a lng 
time.” 

Eenshaw tossed a handful of pebbles into the re- 

*T wae at the Heallands five years ago,” he said; 
“it is odd that I di not see you then, Mise Essica.” 

She Gashei “No, I was at school.” 

* You have lived all your lite im this dreary place?” 

All my life.” she answerel, bitterly. Except that 
time at the re] comvent of which she never spoke. 

Pity, they tell us, is akin to love. Was it pity, 
then, that Guy Renshaw felt, as he loitered along the 
sands, with all thought of Paai Lenmox gone, for the 
time, and nothing actaal bat that pale, tawny-haired 
giri, and the sunshine, and the purple hazes, ami the 
bine, Psgure< sca? Nearly a ——- bai gone.by 
bt of yo e—mal the Headlands. In 
that time, what hai he done? 

What, imdeel, except to dawdle away his precious 
hours upem the shore, and haant the obi inn, teasing 
Mistress Moll at the dinzy window, and watching 
Essa Darke, with his heart im his eyes? Brandt 
House bored him. It was borrit His mother, 
growing weaker day by day, wae also more cold and 
reticent, amd Miss Glendening, «kd always, had 
fallen, of lace, inw a singular Rao ot nang he tes 
window recess where they bad omee read Goethe 

together, over an ecermal piece of crochet work, re- 
minding him of nothing im the world buat a larze 
black md er, imtent upom her wed. What worder, 

that Renshaw tire! of Bramle House? 
7 hi one bai sought to remomstrate 
ois easy, iste way 
. Of all others, the most 
1 Lim them what the end 
i at for ome’s 

















S it came te pass, that the two walled the cansst 
shore together. up w ime red inn among the sand- 
hills; and the gulls wheeled, white and shining, over- 
head, and the smal! waves clapped their snowy hands, 
with a sound like fairy cymbals, and gradually, some 
of the pain, and dread, and darkness faded out of 
Essica Darke’s face. And Guy Renshaw, talking as 
be sekiom or never exerted himself to talk with any 
one, suddenly lifted his eyes, and lo! from afar, roll- 
ing down over the silvery beach road, he saw a car- 
Triage. drawn by a pairof tay horses, with silver- 
mounted harnesses flashing brightly im the sun. 

Essica saw it, likewise, but as through a glass, and 
darkly. They had Teached the narrow path leading 
up to the inn, them, amd some one who had been 
standing in the porch. watching from tumder bent 
brows the approach of the two, now hastened to- 
= them. 

“Happy to see you,” said Paul Lennox, nokding 
carelessly to Renshaw. “Ab, you have found that 
which I ket. Miss Darke, bow did you manage w 
disappear so suidenls?” 

“1 dbl not diss ppear,” cokily. 

“ Bat you ran away, which is quite as bad. I came 
on to the inn und-t-iire iclief that I was following in 
your footsteye. Pray, who have we bere? Mr. Ken- 
shaw, your excellent mother, as I lite!” 

The carriage had stopped upon the sands not a rod 
distant—an elegant affair. embellished with plate 
glass, and Utrecht velvet, and French varnish. 
Half buried among its parple cushions, opposite the 
stiff black figure of Miss Gleadening, reclined Mrs. 


Brandt, wrapped awoai™im a magnificent Indian 3) 


shawl. As the carriage stopped, she leaned forward 
over its side, and, lifting her gohi-rimmed eye-glass, 
Stared at the group before the inn. 

Lennox dofel his can. Mrs. Brandt, with her 
feverish eyes ixel on Essica Darke. bowed coldly. 
and then beckoned Gay with ome delicately-gioved 
band. He came Srwari. 

“Ugh! what odors of fish?” murmured Mrs. 
Brandt, girting ber point-lace handkerchief across a , 
very pale face. “Guy. who is tha: girl?” 

“Miss Darke,” drawlei Guy. “Shall I present 
you?” 

Her thin lip curled. 

“ What a singular face she has! I never saw bat 
one like it. Pray do you know these people?” 

“ A trifle.” said Gay. 

And how do you amuse yourself here?” 

“ Shooting sea-fowl,” 

** Are they plentifal?” 

“ Very,” dryly. 

Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in ber seat, bringing 
her skirts in sharp contact with Miss Glendening. 

“ Come into the carriage,” she sai, making room 
among the cushions beside herself. 

Renshaw took the seat with an air of resignation. 

“And now bei John=on drive on.” 

So the glittering wieels went round, am] Mrs. 
Brandt’s handsome carriage went rolling away te- 
waris Brandt House; ami behind, in the little dingy 
porch of the Three Petr<is, Paul Lennox hoked after 
it with a dark. glittering smile. 

“ Essica,” he said, softly, “ would you like to ride 
in that carriage?” 

She turned her dark eyes fully upon him. 

oe N >.” 

“That is odd. Would you like to exchange this 
gzim little hotel for grand, gloomy chi Brandt 
House?” 

“No,” again. 

“<¢nider still. Well, last of all. Miss Essica, did 
you see those two worm es stare at you?” 

“IT saw them.” 

Mr. Lennox langhed—a dry, unpleasant laugh. 

“The ope in tiack—the Glemiening—a moment 
more, and she woukl have eaten you. Essica!” 

She raised her pale, enflinching face calmly. His 


| own grew dark before it. 


** There is a limit to all things, even to my forbear- 
ance. This Renshaw—he is a fine fellow—none bet- 
tex; but if he brings his handsome face here again— 
nay, do not look at me Hae izat!—I am quite cool—I 
threaten nothing, only, as I was about to say, Mr. 
Renshaw may fnd himself eas. some fine 
morning. tha: he was ever born!” 

Ami smiling cruelly down imto the flaming eyes 
uplifted to his own, Faal Lennox turnei inte the 
dingy porch of the Three Petrels, softly humming. 





CHAPTER [V. 


A SAREOW gravelled path curved around a grase- 
green opening. all i: a mosaic of shadow and san, 
ae a tel of gaunt Lowbariy poplars, through a 
thicket of evergreens and sweet flowering shrule, 
terminating beyomi their fragrant imterNikes im a 
guarlei stile, overrun with Chima roses, and myr- 
thes. amd syringas, and love! e:pecially by all great, 
velvety, yellow-legzgel bees. 

There was a sound of keusts drumming m the beg 
grasses, the stir of scented] leaves, the break of blue 
Waves on the shore, the whit of insects im the warm, 
odorous air. Beyomd tae Lombariy poplars, the red 
brick walls of Brandt House giared in the sun, and a 
broad terrace, all homey-suckie, and jasmine, and 
Stately white lies, where two tawny woll-mastifs, 
with a taste for sweets, wer> stretcbed out lazily, ic 











the beat and silemce. 

Through a glare door opening spon this terrace, 
Miss Giemdening, in ber imevital with a 
searf knotted under ber chin, came down the grav- 
elled path, past the popdars ay  ¢Vergreen thicket, 


ecli stile beyond. A 
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face that the sun never heated nor tanned, shining 
under its smooth, dead-black hair, and her floating 
crape dress and cool, flexile hands, crossed, one above 
the other, on the gnarled old stile. Had her aspect 
been less chilly, one might have thought of those 
slippery shining snakes, coal-black their tortuous 
length, that slip out to bask in noontide heats, with 
just the noiseless, undulating motion of this girl. 
With one hand shading the sunlight from her 
yellow-hazel eyes, Miss Glendening stood at the 
stile and peered down the vista opening beyond a 
mossy wall. A grass-grown path running around it, 
some sombre spruces growing in rows, and at their 
end, a dismantled porter’s lodge, long since fallen to 
decay, and flaunting with parasites and wild roses. 
What there was in the picture to fascinate Miss 
Glendening it would be hard to tell; but she stood 
motionless, almost breathless, gazing at the wall and 
at the ruined porter’s lodge—then her eyes glowed, 
she traced some imaginary course in the air with her 
thin forefinger. 

“From the bush,” she said, softly, and to herself; 
“across the pastures, in circles and out of circles; 
over that piece of moor and on here! Yes, it is quite 
plain, and somewhere in this garden they must have 
dug the grave.” 

Whereupon Miss Glendening got down from the 
stile, and, skirting the wall by its grass-grown path, 
went on to the lonely old lodge. 

The sunlight fell there, slanting and subdued, the 
door had long been gone, but in its place, sundry 
weeds and nettles and wild blossoming plants had 
sprung up, casting a green gloom across the damp, 
discolored floor within. Miss Glendening, not with- 
out some destruction of crape, made her way slowly 
through this tangled wilderness, and, pausing in the 
doorway, saw before her, lolling indolently in an 
empty t, the hand figure of Mr. Paul 
Lennox, with his head thrown back and a Turkish 
pipe between his lips, evidently in high enjoyment of 
the breezes, and roses, and nettles, and all. He 
looked up at sound of her footstep. 

“Miss Glendening! I am charmed to see you,” 
said Mr. Lennox, airily. 

Whether or no the charm was mutual did not ap- 
pear. Miss Glendening stood wavering for a moment, 
and knitting her black brows—the next, she was 
calm again. 

“Charming place, is it not?” pursued Mr. Lennox. 
“Pray come in. I regret there is no chair to offer 
you; you look fatigued.” 

The yellow eyes met his own steadily. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” answered Miss Glen- 
dening. ‘Iam not fatigued—only surprised. How 
long has Mr. Lennox preferred this place to Mrs. 
Brandt’s drawing-room ?” 

Mr. Lennox laughed gayly. 

** Chacum a son gout! My dear Miss Glendening, 
you have a penetration beyond your years. Just 
look at the sea-view from this window. Picturesque, 
I am sure.” 

“Very,” said Miss Glendening. 

“You see,” observed Mr. Lennox, with a wave of 
his hand, “this was once the entrance to the estate; 
but the house has been remodelled, and a road cut 
at a different point, and, according to all accounts, 
this lodge has been allowed to fall into ruin as you 
observe.” i 

Miss Glendening looked around on the dilapidated 
walls, the broken roof and hollow, staring casements, 
and nodded. ; 

“Mr. Lennox, it appears, still finds some charm 
here.” 

Mr. Lennox smiled placidly. 

‘Were I a gallant man, Miss Glendening, I should 
tell you it was the charm of beauty and youth, and 
all that sort of thing; but, begging your pardon, you 
are no beauty. This is an old haunt of mine—it was 
an old haunt fifteen years ago. I knew the late 
owner, Colonel Brandt.” 

“Tndeed!” said Miss Glendening. 

“T may say, in fact, that we were bosom friends,” 
remarked Mr. Lennox, with a disagreeable smile. 

“ Poor Brandt! You have seen his portrait some- 
where in the old house, I dare say, and heard of him, 
too?” 

“No!” answered Miss Glendening. : 

“Possible? Well, he was a wild fellow—Heaven 
rest his soul!” said Mr. Lennox, more profanely than 
piously. ‘‘He was killed in a duel, a year after his 
marriage with the present Mrs. Brandt.” 

Miss Glendening stood in the dismantled doorway, 

leaning back against its rotten wood-work, and snap- 
ping off tne heads of the nettles outside with her 
parasolette. 
‘* And that was—how long since?” she asked. 
“ Well, a matter of fifteen years, or more,” an- 





blood in him.” 
Miss Glendening nodded. 


other claimants,”’ said Lennox. 


to her slow-drawn breath. 
«* Where was this Colonel Brandt killed?” 
“Eh? In the Bois de Boulogne, Paris.” 
*“ And by whom?” steadily. 
A fiery streak crossed Mr. Lennox’s sallow face. 


tion Mrs. Brandt? She is very fond of you.” 
Miss Glendening looked up placidly. 


“The estates fell—and fine estates they are!— 
utterly and entirely to the widow. There were no 


“ Really, you are getting interested. It was asad 
affair; far be it from me to revive it. Why not ques- | by moonlight?” 





certain extent, invaluable. Truth to tell, Paul Len- 
nox, I am far less dangerous than you.” 

“You flatter me,” smiled Mr. Lennox. ‘“ Pray go 
on.” 

“ Do you know what I would do,” she said, watch- 
ing him chafe perceptibly beneath her fixed gaze, 
“were I the mistress of Brandt? I would defy you!” 
‘*My dear young lady,” answered Mr. Lennox, 
lifting his eyebrows, “ your frankness is admirable. 
Defiance is a good thing, but not always prudent. 
Some people object to it.” 

The slender parasolette was dealing destruction 
among the nettles. 

“T would do more than that—I would kill you, if 
need be!” cried Miss Glendening. . 
“Thank you,” replied Mr. Lennox, laughing com- 
posedly. ‘Why do all w-men wear their hearts on 
their sleeves? Ah, I see—this handsome young heir! 
My dear Miss Glendening, does your antipathy for 
the mother extend also to the son?” 

It was a home thrust, and she grew livid. Her 

eyes, glittering like a cat’s in the dark, warned him 

that he had gone too far. He got down from the 

casement and came forward. 

**Let us not quarrel,” he said, lightly. ‘‘ Adlons! 

Mrs. Brandt will be waiting dinner for us. Itis four 

already. Here is my hand.” . 

But she thrust it aside, and, springing from the 

old doorway, drew her thin scarf across her face, and 

went noiselessly off by the path that led around the 

high gray garden wall. 

When Mr. Lennox came sauntering along the 

terrace a little later, he saw, through a low French 

window, Miss Glendening sitting at the piano in the 

grand drawing-room, playing a wild Scotch air. A 

figure immobile, and betraying nothing in look or 

gesture—a figure that seemed strangely out of place, 

too, in that great room, all green and gold, and cool 

Indian matting, and faint, floating scents of roses and 

jasmine. He passed her by, but she did not turn nor 

look at him. 

The dinner at Brandt was recherche that day. Few 

there ever forgot it. It was at the eleventh hour, 

indeed, and Mrs. Brandt was care-worn, and beaten, 

and buffeted; but she was herself, and unconquer- 

able still. The guests were not many. There was a 

lean, dignified old rector, haggard with much over- 

work, and his placid-faced lady, who wore glasses, 

and talked pityingly of the little heathenish fisher- 

children; and there was Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor, sum- 

moned thither by request—a little ferret-eyed man, 

much given to watching Paul Lennox; and there 

was a charming and select few from Long Brandt—a 
delegation from Mrs. Brandt’s “ dear five hundred ” 

butterflies that came beating their wings around her 
once more, out of the sweets of a life wherein her 
worn feet would never tread again. 

Magnificent was the dining-hall, with its long 
windows open at either end, hung with lustreless 
amber silk, undulating crisply in the scented south 
wind; with its black panelled walls, and its bare, 
slippery, polished floor, and the damask, and Sevres, 
and silver, and fine linen—and the great oak side- 
board, crowded with Venice jars, and plate, and 
glittering glass. 

Mrs. Brandt sat at the head of the board, stately 
in graysatin and Alengon point ruffles. There wasa 
hectic flush on the wan, proud face, and her eyes 
burned brightly. Paul Lennox, sitting next Ren- 
shaw at table, touched his arm. 

“Let us see,” he began, carelessly, ‘‘ this is some 
anniversary, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of—that is—of what?” 

Renshaw turned with a polite sneer. 

“ Really,” he said, ‘I supposed you were acquaint- 
ed with these family affairs.” . 

‘This has escaped me,” coolly, “ unless, indeed, it 
is the anniversary of Mrs. Brandt’s marriage wilh 
my late friend the colonel!” 

Renshaw bowed stifily. 

“Well, what a remarkable woman it is, to be 
sure!”? mused Mr. Lennox, looking across to the 
gray satin and Alengon point at the head of the table. 
“Not many fashioned from that model—which is 
fortunate, to say the least, for us poor devils of the 
other sex.” 
Whereupon, Mr. Lennox fell into a gentle reverie 
over his ragout, which continued uninterrupted dur- 
ing all the clatter of tongues and dishes around him, 
and the arrival and departure of fish, and flesh, and 
fowl. Presently, with the appearance of the long- 
necked bottles of purple port and chateau latour, and 
the silver dishes of fruits and bon-bons from the side- 
board, Mr. Lennox grew livelier. It was at this 


across Renshaw’s glass of port. 
“What is this that 1 hear of you?” she said, with 


He flushed a little through his sallow skin. 
quire to be hidden; they are naturally timid.” 


“Does she catch fish?” said Miss Van Brun. 
**T dare say, and eats them, too.” 


** With a golden comb.” 


auspicious moment that one of the Long Brandt | pe nat’rally expected, when you come to consider as 
party, a petite blonde, radiant in vene crape, who | g infant aint a calf as walks on four legs and requires 
swered Paul Lennox, carelessly. ‘The present heir | had been making eyes at Guy Renshaw throughout | more supports.” 
is the child of an earlier marriage; thereisno Brandt | dinner, suddenly opened fire upon Mr. Lennox, 


““My dear Miss Van Brun, mermaidens don’t re- 


“‘ And combs her beautiful green hair on the reefs, 


* All mermaidens are.” 

“Miss Van Brun,” interrupted Renshaw, impa- 
tiently, “allow me to fill your glass; we are waiting.” 
The little ferret-eyed solicitor, beaming genially 
with the chateau latour which he had drunk, rose up 
at Mrs. Brandt’s right hand. 

“Let us,” he said, bowing to the assembled guests, 
and, as it seemed, particularly to Paul Lennox, “let 
us drink to many happy returns of this day.” 

Moved by a sudden impulse, simultaneous with 
the words of the legal gentleman, up rose the com- 
pany, also, around the long and glittering board. 
With a stately grace peculiarly her own, Mrs. Brandt 
stood at the head of the table, and, for a moment, 
looked around upon them, one and all. The sun, 
dropping low in the west, shot through the parted 
amber curtains behind her, and, curving along the 
side-board, dipped, in a single arrowy beam, full into 
the odorous heart of the wine, held, purple and 
tremulous, in her hand. But her face above it—O, 
what a face it was! She raised her hand suddenly, 
groping, as one might in darkness. “Guy! Guy! 


u ” 

- long, wild cry, all the smothered love of years 
bursting, like fire, into it—sorrowful, too, and 
despairing. Then the glass of wine, never to be 
tasted by mortal lips, plashed on the polished floor. 
Mrs. Brandt fell back in her chair. 

They sprang to her; they lifted her up—that pale, 
horrified throng, and lo! a guest unbidden had been 
at the feast—Azrael, angel of death! 

[T0 BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





Mrs. Brown on Gas Explosions. 


DRAT the gas and them as invented it, says I, for 
never was there such stuff to blow up in this world, 
as ever I see; but whatever can you expect if you 
only watches a gassy coal atween the bars, how it 
will bust out, and as to livin’ near gasometers, I’d as 
soon live near powder-mills, as did used to be near 
Hounslow, and went off with their own accord, and- 
broke every window in Blackheath, though however 
it got across the water I can’t think, and was heard 
by the lady as my own aunt wasa-livin’ with, though 
deat and dumb and bedridden, as jumped out of bed 
sudden in the fright, and was found heels uppermost 
in the coal-scuttle on the landin’. So, as the sayin’ 
is, you never can tell what you can do till you tries, 
for if you’d have laid her down ten thousand pounds, 
that woman never could have put her foot to the 
ground in the nat’ral way. But as I was a-sayin’, 
gas is all very well in its place; but if I had my way, 
never in my settin-room, as it makes that close and 
stifly as you can’t draw your breath through in com- 
fort, and was the death of both my birds, as died a- 
pantin’ like over-blown Christians, and I’ve always 
been in fears of through knowin’ what happened at 
“The White Horse,” Chelmsford, where the drunken 
potboy blowed out the gas in goin’ to bed, a-fancyin’ 
it was a candle, and was the death of the landlady, 
a-comin’ in unawares with a light, and hisself a cin- 
der, as the sayin’ is. My constant words to Brown 
was, “Whatever you do, turn it off safe at night;” 
and he says, “All right.’”’ 
‘‘ Well,” I says, Brown, do think what it would be 
if you was to leave a tap turned unbeknown through 
a-ketchin’ your sleeve, and all the gas out of that 
large gasometer in the Lambeth-road was to work its 
way into our house.” He says, “‘ You’d be picked up 
somewhere about Wimbledon Common.” 
T says, ‘“‘ How you can lie like that in your own 
bed and say such awful things, puzzles me, as might 
bring a judgment on you.” . 
Well, the next day as ever were, Mrs. Treadfoot, as 
were Jane Collins, and married to a upholsterer’s 
foreman, come to see me, and brought the infant, as 
is sixteen weeks, but not gettin’ on as I could wish to 
see it. So I says to her, ‘‘ Whatever food do you give 
it? ‘ Well,” she says, “‘ anythin’ as we’re a-takin’ 
ourselves. He’s fond of suckin’ a bit of bread and 
butter, and I’ve give him a little broth and bread.” 
‘*Now,” I says, ‘‘ Jane Treadfoot, does it stand to 
reason as a infant’s stomach is not to be trifled with 
like that, as is apt for to disagree with them as is 
grown-up adults, for broth is a thing as I don’t hold 
with unless a heavy cold with extra meat in, and ’d 
be bound not left to be cold for to take the fat off, as 
no infant could thrive on.” So she says, ‘‘ What is 
best?” 
So I says, “‘ Baked flour is what some can bear and 
some cannot; but,” 1 says, “in a reg’lar way give 
me tops and bottoms ‘boiled down and beat with a 
fork through a sieve till smooth as jelly, and a few 
carryway seeds boiled with it. Some give milk, as I 
don’t hold with, through bein’ that heavy, as might 


When we’d had tea, I says to her, ‘‘ Now as that 
infant is dropped off,’ as had been a-frettin’ and a- 


dribblin’ frightful all the time, “lay him down ina 
an adorable little laugh. “ Lo, the poor Gothamites | ¢jothes-basket as I’ll make up comfortable for him 
have wondered and wondered in vain, what fascina- 
tion there could be down in these wilds of Jersey, for 

Miss Glendening looked out upon the gray garden | Mr. Paul Lennox. The secret is out, at last. Pray, | hisselfa injury, and so she did. 
wall and rank shrubbery, her nostrils dilating a little | where have you hidden your pretty mermaiden?” 


with two large pillows,” for 1 didn’t care about him 
on my bed, as he might have rolled off on and done 


Well, we was a-settin’ a-talkin’ very friendly, ex- 
pectin’ both Brown and Treadfoot for to come in. 
*Liza Crellin was there, as is a gal with no nonsense 
about her, and works hard for to help clothe herself, seconds elapse between a flash of lightning and the 
not as she can make much by tattin’, though I must 
say her work is lovely, not as ever I fancied that 
crochy worsted jacket as she made for me, as would 
always take me tight across the chest and under the 
arm-holes that small as it were painful; but then it 
‘““How delightful! Entre nous, I am told that she | certainly was warm and showed the figger. 


Well, she didn’t make no answer, so down I goes, 
a-knowin’ as she’s got a young man as she will talk 
to through the airey steps, as there aint no gate to, 
but only three down to the kitchen door. When I 
got down [ found as all were dark, and though not 
afraid of them black beetles, don’t hold with treadin’ 
on ’em in the dark, as I slipped on one and very nigh 
put my elbow out Christmas night two years. So 
knowin’ where Brown keeps a box of lucifers close 
to the back door, I goes up slow to get ’em, and down 
I goes agin, and was pretty nigh stifled with the gas 
in that back kitchen. 

I draws a lucifer along the top of the box, I see the 
blaze, I heard a bang, and then remembers nothin’ 
more till I come to and saw some strange faces round 
me as was gettin’ me out through bein’ wedged that 
tight into the coal-hole under the stairs as wiolence 
was necessary. The kitchen winder blowed out 
smack and everythin’ in the place a smash. 

I says, “*‘ Whatever is it?” Says one party, as 
proved to be from next door, and had come in with 
the police, ‘‘ You’ve had a narrow escape.” 

“ Well,” I says, ‘‘a fire-escape is what I wanted; 
but what has ’appened?” ‘ Why,” says they, “ your 
gas has been and exploded, and nearly tore the house 
up by the roots.” 

I hadn’t got my senses right when I hears piercin’ 
shrieks up stairs. I says, ‘ Is the ’ouse in conflagra- 
tion?” They says, as they pulled me out with a jerk, 
little thinkin’ how awful bruised I turned out to be 
afterwards, ‘ No, it’s all right.” 

Then says I, “ Jane Treadfoot is took bad.” Sol 
hurries up, though scarified dreadful myself, and 
there she was in sterics on the rug a-sayin’, He’s 
gone! Blowed into hair!” and all that. 

So I says, “‘ Jane,” a-speakin’ stern, as will often 
bring ’em to, “ Jane,” I says, “ what is up with you?” 
“0,” she says, ‘‘my own, my precious babby, to be 
blowed to atoms like this!” 

I says, “Rubbish!” Why, he’s in my large clothes- 
basket in the back bedroom.” She screams, ‘‘ He’s 
gone, I tell you, clean gone!” 

Well, it give me such a turn; so I gets a light and 
up I goes, and there, sure enough, was the clothes- 
basket as empty as ever it was born. 

I says, “Policeman, this is singler.” ‘I believe 
you,” says he. 

“What do you think?” saysI. ‘“ Chimbly,” says 
he; ‘the draft have sucked that infant into the flue.” 
“Go along with you,” says I. ‘ Well,” he says, 
* you'll see.” 

So I looked up the chimbly, but I didn’t see, for 
there wasn’t a vestment of an infant to be seen. 
“Where can that Susan be?’ says I, “‘as is the 
cause of it all, through a-leavin’ of the gas turned on, 
a-sayin’ as she was obliged for to step vut for some 
firewood, as she burns up as if it was forests, though 
only seven bundles for sixpence. 

{t’s lucky as Brown come in just then, for I don’t 
know what I should have done. He pretty soon see 
as there wasn’t no harm done beyond the kitchen, as 
it’s lucky as I would have the dresser put in the 
front, or I should not have a plate to eat off, not if it 
was to save my life. 

All this time poor Jano Treadfoot was half faintin’, 
and I really was quite concerned to think what had 
become of that infant, when if that Susan didn’t 
come in with it in ‘< arms, as had been up stairs 
when she heard the Bang, and caught the child up 
and run over to Mrs. Crellins with it, and give Mrs. 
Crellins that turn as she come over herself, though 
far from well. Ofcourse it was very good of the girl 
to think about savin’ the child, but she might as well 
have stopped a minute, just to see if we was blowed 
away or not. 

The babby he was all right, and so was his mother 
when she see him, and by the time as Treadfoot come 
she was able to tell him about it with a smile, though 
she wouldn’t part with the child no more, but had 
her supper with him across her knees, as isn’t my 
ideas of comfort. And though that gal wouldn’t own 
to it, of course she’d been and done it through a- 
turnin’ the gas off before goin’ out, and no doubt her 
shawl ketched the tap and turned it on again un- 
awares, as is my constant fears. Then she goes up 
to the babby, as she found restless, and so was kep’ 
a-nussin’ him till the blow-up come. 

If you could see our back kitchen, you’d say it was 
a blow-up, reg’larly scarified, as the sayin’ is, and 
what it must be when a whole gasometer goes off I 
can’t think. No wonder it causes lots of widders and 
orphans, as it’s a mercy my house wasn’t full of, and 
for my part I’d go back to sixpenny dips, only Brown 
says, “ he aint a-goin’ to retrograde for nobody.” I 
don’t know what he méans; but if he’d been blowed 
backards into the coal-hole as I was, he wouldn’t use 
none of his fine words I know; and 1’m sure it was 
opidildoc as brought me through it, rubbed in con- 
stant, as I didn’t feel till the next mornin’, when turn 
in bed I couldn’t, and might been acripple to my 
dyin’ day. 





To ESTIMATE DISTANCE.—Observe how many 


thunder, and multiply thera by 1142, the number of 
feet sound travels in a second, the product will be 
the distance in feet. The same process may be ap- 
plied to the flash and report of a gun, or any other 
sound, provided we can ascertain the time at which 
it is produced, and the interval that elapses before it 

















‘What matter? Iamuse her. She finds me, toa | is very lovely.” 


Well, she was a-settin’ there a-showing Jane reaches the ear. 


og Praia wa 
Treadfoot a stitch in worsted works, when all of a 
sudden I says, ‘“‘ There’s a dreadful smell of gas.” So 
I goes to the top of the kitchen stairs, and says, 
‘«Susan, is that you as is a-lettin’ the gas escape all 
over the place like that?” 
VJ 
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SENT TO GRAN MORFEW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

; TN order to comprehend the full horror of the fi 
foreshadowed in the above expression, it would ha 
been necessary to cultivate a close personal acquait 
ance with Mistress Jael Morfew, our maternal gran 














And all things kiss the brow of Night. 


And as he woke from sleep refreshing, 
Pleased with the rose-tree's grateful shade, 
He breathed for her a silent blessing, 
And to the modest flower said: 
“ Ask; I will give thee of my treasure, 
And it shall be thy virgin dower, 
In meet return for all the pleasure 
Thou hast bestowed on me this hour."* 


« 
THE MOSS ROSE, 
The angel of the flowers, while keeping 
His watch beneath a rose-tree's shade, 
Filled with the rich perfume, fell sleeping 
Among the winds that round him played. 
His was the task to feed the roses 
With distilled drops of morning bright; 
When Nature from her work reposes, 
. 


“Give me some newer charm!"’ He listened 

A moment wondering, as in loss; 

Then, as his eye with moisture glistened, 
Ile plucked a single tuft of moss, 

And in a wreath its verdure twining, 
He wove it round the blossom fair; 

And now, behold the Moss Rose shining, 
Loveliest of all her sisters there. 





mother, during those not unfrequent periods of h 
life, when a temper, naturally irritable, and who! 
undisciplined, became, under the influence of t 
toothache, furious and implacable. 

Gran terminated a somewhat tedious spinsterho 
by marrying, late in life, the only man she ever fes 
ed or respected—her dentist. The match was broug 
about in an unusual way. She bit him. His frien 
ly steel was in the act of closing upon a formidat 
old fang, when its neighbors closed fiercely upon hi 
inflicting an injury so severe as to evoke all there w 
of tender and womanly—it was not much—in Grar 
bosom, in a burst of sympathy that amazed the suffe 
er, and probably acted healthfully on herself. At : 
events, it must have been some such softening chan; 
that emboldened Mr. Morfew, before that hand w 
healed, to offer it to his assailant, for good and all. 

He must have enjoyed a splendid practice, since 
enabled him to bequeath her, at his death, the u 
controlled disposal of a hundred and twenty thousar 
pounds. This, with her own fortune of fifty thousan 
placed her in a position to exercise a very respectab 
amount of capriceand tyranny; and so excellent w: 
the use she made of it, that her only child, my mot] 
er, not then sixteen, quitted the house one winter 
evening, as if fleeing from the presence of a mania 
and was found freezing and fainting in the snow. SI 
never re-crossed that miserable threshold. Bort 
tenderly into a poor cottage on the neighboring moo 
she was nursed and comforted by its humble inmate 
the parents of her rescuer, a young soldier, at hom 
on furlough. This was the first meeting of my ps 
rents. Their last was in that dismal field of Indi: 
where my father, then a commissioned officer, abar 
doned with other wounded, through miserable ne 
cessity, was found, by love’s unfailing instinct, an 
saved from the jackal and the wolf, to breathe its las 
upon a loving Christian heart. 

My first distinct and reasonable recollections ar 
associated with a period when I, a child of six, an 
my sister Grace, aged four, dwelt with my mothe 
in a pretty little honey-suckled nest of a cottage 
whose gardens skirted one of the rich green lanes o 
Devon. My mother’s health had failed in India, anc 
although the soft airs of western England had some: 
what restored her, it was evident to many, if not, a 
the time, to us children, that the springs of healtt 
and vigor were irremediably affected. Afterwards 
I learned to understand well enough the wistfu' 
looks with which she had so often regarded us, as 
she feit the stealthy approach of the destroyer, com. 
ing to lay desolate our little world, and hand over 
her tender orphans to the mercy of one who never 
knew what love and pity meant. 

Ah, if I had been suffered to know the worst! It 
was a cruel compassion that concealed from us our 
impending orphanhood; and it made the shock only 
more deadly. It added to my life a remorse never to 
be effaced; for I was a jealous child, and when I 
noticed that my mother’s mournful, loving eyes 
dwelt ever longest on my sister—melting at such 
moments, even into tears—my selfish little soul rose 
in bitterness against them both. I could not know 
for certain, as afterwards, that she was thinking 
what future was in store for her shy, simple sensi- 

tive darling, under the government of terrible Gran 

Morfew! 

J Our Gracie was such a fairy-child, that it seemed, 
she were not touched delicately, she might dissolve 
or fly away altogether. She was also s0 like a flower. 
that I am not romancing when I aver that I have 
feen her golden curls and little rosy face moving 
among the flowers, where it had been her fancy to 
hide, without, for a moment or two discerning 
the difference. She was brimful of loving, play- 
ful ways, and ofa nature so fond and gentle, that I 
believe she would have caressed her greatest terror 
in the world, a beetle, if Signor Scarabwus could have | 
_— by any means upon honor not to do her serious 
odily hurt. Gracie was, past comparison, the 
Breatest coward in this world. I have before me 
still the look of wild, wondering terror that stole, on | 
the very slightest Provocation, into her large, blue 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 


The ange! of the flowers, while keeping 
His watch beneath a rmse-tree's shade, 
Filled with the rich perfume, feil sleeping 

Among the winds that round him played. 
His was the task to feed the roses 

With distilled drops of morning bright; 
When Nature from her work reposes, 

And all things kiss the brow of Night. 


And as he woke from sleep refreshing. 
Pleased with the rose-tree’s grateful shade, 
He breathed for her a silent Diessing, 
And to the modest flower said: 
“ Ask; I will give thee of my treasure, 
And it shail be thy virgin dower, 
In meet return for all the pleasure 
Thou hast bestowed on me this hour.”* 


“ Give me some newer charm!" He listened 

A moment wonderinz, as in loss; 

Then, as his eye with moisture listened, 
He plucked a single taft of moss, 

And in a wreath its verdure twining, 
He wove it round the blossom fair: 

And now, behold the Moss Rose sh‘ning, 
Loveliest of all her sisters there. 









SENT TO GRAN MORFEW. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 

Is order to comprehend the fall horror of the fate 
foreshadowed in the above expression, it would have 
been necessary to cultivate a close personal acquaint- 
ance with Mistress Jael Morfew, our maternal grand- 
mother, during those not unfrequent periods of her 
life, when a temper, naturally irritable. and wholly 
undisciplined, became, under the influence of the 
toothache, furious and implacable. 

Gran terminated a somewhat tedious spinsterhood 
by marryinz. late im life, the only man she ever fear- 
ed or respected—her dentist. The match was brought 
about in an unusual way. She bithim. His friend- 
ly steel was in the act of ciesing upon a formidable 
old fang, when its neighbors closed fiercely upon him, 
inflicting am injury so severe as to evoke all there was 
of tender and woman!y—it was not much—in Gran’s 
besom, in a barst of sympathy that amazed the suffer- 
er, and probably acted healthfally om herself. At all 
events, it must hare been some such softening change 
that emboldened Mr. Morfew, before that hand was 
healed, to offer it to his assailant, for good and all. 

He must have enjored a splendid practice, since it 
enabled him to bequeath her, at his death, the un- 
controlled disposal of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. This, with her own fortune of fifty thousand, 
placed her in a position to exercise a very respectable 
amount of capriceand tyranny; and so excellent was 
the use she made of it, that her only child, my moth- 
€®, not then sixteen, quitted the house one winter’s 
evening, as if deeing from the presence of a maniac, 
and was found freezing and fainting in the snow. She 
never re-croesed that miserable threshold. Borne 
tenderly into a poor cottage on the neighboring moor, 
she was nursed and comforted by its humble mmates, 
the parents of her rescuer. a young soklier. at home 
on furlough. This was the first meeting of my pa- 
rents. Their last was in that dismal field of India, 
where my father, then a commissioned officer, aban- 
done with other wounded, through miserable ne- 
cessity, was found, by love’s unfailing instinct, and 


| saved from the jackal and the wolf, to breathe its last 
| wpen a loving Christian heart. 


My first distinct and reasonable recollections are 
associated with a period when I, a child of six, and 
my sister Grace. aged four. dwelt with my mother 
im a pretty little homey-suckled nest of a cottage, 
whose gardens skirted one of the rich green lanes of 
Devon. My mother’s health had failed in India, and 
although the soft airs of western England had some- 
wha: restored her, it was evident to many, if mot, at 
the time, to us chikiren, that the springs of heaith 
and vigot were irremediably affected. 4/terwrards, 
I learned to understand well enough the wistful 
looks with which she bad so often regarded us, as 
she ieit the stealthy approach of the destroyer, com- 
ing to lay desolate our little world, and hand over 
her temier orphans to the mercy of one who never 
knew what loveand pity meant. 

Ah, if I bai been suffered to know the worst! It 
was a cruel compassion that concealed from us our 
impending orphanhood; and it made the shock only 
more deaily. It aided to my life a remorse never to 
be effaced: tor I was a jealous child, and when I 
noticed that my mother’s mournful, loving eyes 
dwelt ever longest on my sister—melting at such 
moments, even into tears—my selfish little soul rose 
in bitterness against them beth. I could not know 
for certain, as afterwaris, that she was thinking 
what future was in store for her shy, simple sensi- 
tive darling, under the government of terrible Gran 
Mortew! 

Our Gracie was such a fairy-child, that it seemed. 
if she were not touched delicately, she might dissolve 
or Gy away altogether. She was also so like a dower, 
that Iam not romancing when I aver that I have 
seen her golden curls and little rcey face moving 
among the dowers, where it had beem her fancy to 
hide, without, for a moment or two discerning 
the difference. She was brimful of loving, play- 
ful ways, and ofa mature so fond and gentle, that I 
believe she would have caressed her greatest terror 
in the world, a beetle, if Signor Scarabeus couki have 
been by any means upon honor not to do her serious 
bedily hurt. Gracie was, past comparison, the 
gTeatest coward im this world. I have >efvre me 
Sull the look of wild, wonderig terror that stale, on 
tae very slightest provecation, into her large, blue 


eyes, and at which, in those early thoughtless days, 
I have often langbe:l, secretly exulting in my own 
superior hardihood. 

I know that I must have been rough and bitter— 
indeed, at all times. more like a brother than a sister 
in my dealings with Gracie—for, though I loved her 
heartily, my contempt for her utter want of courage 

| led to my treating her with less gentleness than sach 
a nature demanded. I was wrong in saying “ like a 
brother.” A brother might have been rude and over- 
bearing {I have seen no worse tyrants than little 
brothers), bat he would not, as I did, have made a 
| Parade of his protection. 
| Especially in my moods of jealousy, poor Gracie 
| must have suffere] not a little. Tobe a coward was 
| no particular merit. I could not imagine why the 
| little timid thing should be a greater pet and favorite 
| than I. It was hardly for her superior beauty. At 
| all events, I, though dark of tint, was pronounced, 
| by the excellent judges who resiied in the neighbor- 
| ing cottages, the prettier of the pair. 
Strange as it may seem, my mother lingered on for 


..| three years, after—as I subseqnentiy understood— 


| her medical attendant pronounce the case hopeless. 
| It was as if her fond, anxious love beld together the 

decaying mansion of the fiesh, and prolonged her 
| struggle with death until her darlings were strength- 
j ened to begin theirs with the worki. 

Before she died. she esaayeid one fond, half-hopefnl 

effort to reconcile herself with her implacable mother. 
| Although that object failed. ome favorable result was 
obtained; Mrs. Morfew cokily announced her inten- 
tion of not allowing us—when orphaned—to become 
| chargeable toany parish, and even went the length 
of promising that, for a certain period after that 
event, we and our attached nurse, Emma Rasbridger, 
should remain in the occupation of our cottage-home. 

Those only who knew Gran Morfew can fully esti- 
mate the comfort of this latter concession. I believe 
it scothed my mother’s heart more than if Gran her- 
self had come down, in her mighty old coach, with 
the towering horses, and taken us to her rocky bosom 
on the spot; for, thoagh Gran was bat human, and 
was known to have riekied to an occasional emotion. 
she was nerer known to forgive. It was certain she 
would see in us only the confirmation of the wrong 
ske considered she had received. Our best hope, 
therefore, was that her unconcealed repugnance 
might preserve the form of keeping us at a distance, 
permitting us to “dwell with humble livers, in con- 
tent,” rather than be shut up in the “glittering 
grief” of her luxurious bat loveless home. 

IT cannot write of my mother’s death; enough to 
Say she was translated from us. The shadow we 
had been so long accustomed to watch and tend, 
Passed into the world of shadows. Henceforth. 
Nurse Emma united in her own person the offices of 
guardian, steward, governess, cook and general 
director. Except for a slight tincture of authority, 
she was the same kind devoted Emma as before. 
One habit of hers alome underwent a change; where- 
as she had teem used, almcst from our cradles. to 
wield Gran Morfew’s name as a symbol of terror and 
punition, she abandoned that weapon altogether. 

* Do that again, Miss Mildred, and you zo to Gran 
Mortew 

“ Very well, Miss Gracie! Gran Morfew’s coach 
is a-coming for you in five minutes. Hark! there’s 
the wheels.” 

“As sure as my name’s Hemmer—toth you 
naughty girls'!—you'll be sent to Gran Morfew’s, and 
nobuiy"ll hear no more about heither of you!” 

This never-failing remeiy for exuberant spirits 
had to be dispemsed with. Emma knew that we were 
living on Gran’s bounty, and was dumb. 

There was no perceptible difference in our mole 
of life; if anything, Nurse Emma appeared to 
the possession of more money than our dear m 







had more playthinzgs—an:l, to our breathless de! 
and surprise, a donkey, possessing cars and lungs, 
such as no human ingenuity could stimulate—was 
added to our establish ment. 

Once every three months, a young gentleman came 
to pay usa morning visit. His hair was light, long 
and rather oily. He seemed to prefer bright colors 
and d i patterns, and, though we never saw him 
ride, alwars wore spurs, whose jingle appeared to 
affoni him satisfaction. He was partial to village ale, 
a fair allowance of which. with bread and cheese, was 
alwars placed upon the table when he was expected. 
He never once disappointed us. In the height of a 
storm which no rational creature. not under the pres- 
sure of most urgent circumstances, woukl have 
dreamed of braving. this faithfcl young gentleman. 
with locks lank and dripping, amid spars too much 
encrusted with mire to emit the slightest melody, 
made his appearance as usual. is luncheon finish- 
ed, Emma was wont to present him with a bundle of 














seemed to cast up the whole of the accounts: then 
placing money upon the table, he received a written 
paper from Emma, and the besiness part of his visit 
was concluded. Then followed a game of romps in 
the garden, for he was a very affable young man. aml, 
though somewhat embarrassed with his spurs. wouki 
take part in a game of hide-and-seek (in which he al- 
wars made Emma join) with great delizht. 

When he went awar, be invariably forgot some- 
thing, and, stopping just at the turn of the path, 
would beckon Emmatw him. They were mvisibie, 
round the corner, for about two seconds, when Emma 
would be seen deeing back, with her face the color of 
peony, and adjusting the cap, about the size of a 
crown-fiece, which she were om the back of her curly 


. head 
orown Dheac. 
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At first, I thonght he must have slapped her, bat, 
my condolences being ill received. I said no more. 
However, the perpetual recurrence of this incident 
excite] my curiosity to seach a degree that, one day. 
just as our visitor began to show signs of departure, 
I slipped away, and concealed myselfbebind an eler- 
bash that commanded the usual place of meeting. 
All oeeurred, as before, until the pair had whisked 
round the corner, when, to my unbounded surprise, 
the young gentleman caaght Emma round the neck. 
and kissed her! 

“ What nonsense *tis?”’ was, I think. Emma’s re- 
mark; ani making a slight blow at him, which did 
not reach its object, she vanished. 

Too much interested to care for consequences, I 
boltel from my ambash, and was the next moment 
at Emma’s side. 

“What did he do tat for, Emma?” I panted, 
breathless. 

“You nazghty, sly. deceitfal heavestropper!” 
said Emma. giving me ashake. “You shall zo this 
very day to wicked Gran Mor— Now, Lor’ forgive 
us, what are you a-making me say?” 

“Emma.” I said firmly, “‘ what did he do itfor?” 

“ He done his dooty to his employer, Miss Milly,” 
returned Emma; “ that’s enough.” 

“Thank you, Emma; that’s all I winted to know. 
You needn't be so cross,” I said. and the conversa- 
tion terminated. 

I forgot after what precise number of these peri- 
odical visits it was, that the smart roung gentle- 
man, Mr. Slithers, announced to us, rather mourn- 
fally, that. on the succeeding quarter-iay, chope had 
better be superadded to the accustomed banquet; 
also that pale sherry, if such a fluid were reengnized 
at the Three Jolly Picughtoys, should be substituted 
for the humbler beverage, inasmuch as we should be 
visited on that cecasion, not by himself, bat by Mr. 
Samzel Pinkerton, of Lincoin’s Inn Fields, his prin- 
cipal. 

The peacefal pastoral ideas suggested by the “Inn” 
amd“ Fields” were entirely dissipated by the im- 
pressive manner in which Mr. Slithers pronounced 
the conclading word. Poor Gracie at once burst into 
tears, and Mr. Slithers, who was always upeet by in- 
fant sorrow, took a comfused and hasty leave—#o 
hasty. indeed, that on this occasion he did his duty 
to his employer without the ceremony of beckoning 
Emma round the corner. 

Gloom feil upon Honeysuckle Cottage when he was 
gone, and with the last gleam of his departing spur, 
we felt that we had lest a friend. 

All three of us—nay, the very donker himself, who 
Was manifestly gloomy and troubled in mind— partook 
of the conviction, that an unfavorable change was 
impending in our mode of life. A dread, that none 
of us dared to pat in words, was undoubtedly present 
to all—that Gran Morfew might be intending to break 
up our home, and take us to her own. 

Time swept away only too quickiy. The day came 
—and the principal. A last desperate proposal from 
Gracie that we should all g> to bed, and pretend to 
be ill, leaving the donkey to explain matters, being 
overruled, we busied ourselves in preparing such a 
cottage-feast as might propitiate our terrible guest; 
and all was completei. when we heard a distant gate 
swing roughly to, anda powerful stepecome up the 
walk. There was no knock; but after a momentary 
pause, the door slowly opened, and a large, full, 
brown face, very near the top. peered savagely down 
into the room, the body remaining outside. 

“Where are my lambkins? 0, acre they are!” 
growled the intrader, with an expression like that of 
a famished ogre. 

Gracie uttered aloud shriek, and dived umder the 
table. Down came the head about three fet. and 
the principal, his ogre aspect changing to one of the 
most ravishing good-humor, stood before us. He 
must have been standing on the garden stool; but he 
was naturally tall. He was also very stout; and his 
big brown face—the size of our tea-tray—undaulatei 
with a kindly, pleasant smile, entirely corroborated 
by his small but bright brown eyes. amd at once 

destructive of every childish fear. I held out my 
hand to him; buat Gracie, with a quicker instinct 
still, crawled from her refuge, and clasped his mighty 
leg! It was a fortumate act for her, that sealof a 
mutual confidence, so instantly begun, so long and 
faithfully observed, by both the great and little friend. 
Scull, it was such an odd thing for Gracie to do— 
Gracie, who heki even Mr. Slithers ina kind of awe 
—that I stood positively confounded, as the princi- 
pal, his eyes twinkling with delight, lifted the little 
thing, and, sitting down, placed her on his knee. 

I was not at all jealous of that; on the contrary, I 
took it rather as a compliment to my alranced age, 
that he did not do the same to me, and basiei myself 
with Emma im patting the finishing-touches to cur 
tanquect. Meanwhile the principal and Gracie rat- 
tled om as if they had been old friends just united 
after a long separation, and had an immense deal w 
say to each other. 

“ Aba'” I heari the principal saddenly exclaim: 
“you know my name, it seems?” 

“ Yes: Mith’ Pigwigzin.” said Grace, promptly. 

“ Say it again, my pet.” 

“ Mith’ Pigwigzin.” repeated Grace, distinctly. 

“Good. Anda very pretty name I’ve got,” said 
Mr. Pinkerton compiacently. “Pig-wig-gin.” It 
seemed as if he were storing it in his memory. He 
was. I bave seores of letters. in his large. neat 
clerkiy hand. and every one of them is subscribed, 
“ Your loving friend. Pigwiggin.” 

It was lucky we had no secrets at Homersuckle 
im about a quarter of an hour, Miss 
] Je our visitor acquainted 


Cottage. 
Gracie’s I 








with oer entire domestic histery and deings—our 
wants, our wishes, our views on divers subjects, down 
to the probable cause <f the protracted indisposition 
of a neighboring duck, who, theugh nominally 
resident across the way, pessed mach of her unoc- 
cupied time with as. 

Saddenly, Gracie was seen to be curiously inspect- 
img the principal's beets, and passing her tiny palms 
gently over and over the heels. 

“ Well, fairy, what's the matter?” asked the prin- 
cipal. 

“ Mith’ Pigwiggin, where are your ‘purs?” 

“Pgrrs! Ah, spurs’ We Londoners don’t have 
much use for spurs, dear ..Spurs for soldiers,” said 
the principal. 

“Is Mith Slithers a solktier?” 

“ Slithers a soldier? Ne. Why?” 

“ He wears ‘purs—’pars as long as ibat "—measar- 
ing ber littl arm nearly up to the elbow—*“ all 
bright silver.” (Gracie was not as yet grounded in 
ber metals.) 

“ Mis-ter Slith-ers wears spurs” repeated the 
principal. in unfeigned astonishmeat. “An attorney's 
clerk jingling about in sil-— [2 spar him! A fel- 
low, too, that uever was ac.uas even a rocking-horse 
in his life!” 

After this little episode, we ==nt to lunch, Gracie 
Still, to the principal’s eviient delight, doing the hon- 
ors of the mansion, feeding our guest with tit-bits, as if 
be were a pet chicken, and hovering about him like 
a benevolent little fairy, to whom h- had been given 
im especial charge. Despite these attentions. the 
principal, for so vast a man, ate very little. The 
Meal was soon over, and his face—all our faces—look- 
ing 4 little graver, he proceeded to business. 

Our cottage, alas! was to be immediately handed 
over to another occupant: Emma—dear, faithful 
Emma dischargel. and ourselves transferred to—to 
the—(Mr. Pinkerton seemed to hesitate) to the heuse 
of Gran Morfew. 

These terrible tidings were not softened by the 
mode of imparting them. I had never seen a great, 
grown-up man stammer and color as did the princi- 
pal. I was sure that, as he glanced at Gracie’s scar- 
ed little face, a tear came into bis brown eye; bat he 
took an immense pinch of muff, and tried hard to 
look 28 if he enjoyed it. 

My poor Gracie! Perhaps she felt injured that her 
chosen friend should be the bearer of this long-dread- 
ed announcement. At all events, it ocecasioned a 
momentary coolness between them. Gracie came 
weeping to me; while the principal, making such 
sonorous use of his handkerchief, that the donkey, 
who was never out of hearing. felt it his duty to 
respond, took Emma apart, and held a converdétion 
which seemei to have a re-assuring effect upon her 
spirits. Then he returned to us, and having re- 
established relations with Gracie, there ensued an- 
other merry chat. until the principal, after boking at 
his watch. gave a little start, and rose to go. 

He bade us a brief but Kind farewell, and was 
striding away, when Gracie caught him by his ample 
skirts. 

“ "Top, "top, Mith’ Pigwiggin! you've forgotten.” 

“Forgotten what, darling?"’ asked the principal. 

“Your duty to your employer,” said Gracie, to 
our utter amazement, and with perfect distinctness. 

“My what?” exclaimed the principal, as much 
taken by surprise, as if a wren had opened its beak, 
and uttered some moral reproof. 

“You haven't Lithed anybudy at all!” said Gracie, 
in the same rebukeful tone. 

“No more I have!” returned the principal, break- 
ing into ome of his pleasant smiles. He kimed us 
beth; Gracie twice. “So thats my duty, is it? How 
do you know that, little one?” he added, gravely. 

“ Mith’ Slithers dees it to Emma; and Emma said 
he did his duty to his employer,” faltered Gracie, 
with some misgiving; for Emma had uttered a low 
shriek at the fatal words, and dushed to the very 
roots of her brown curis. 

‘* Mis-ter Slithers!” repes*:< the principal He 
glanced at Emma, but with a good-humored twinkle 
in his ere. “Spurs! kissing!” I heard him matter. 
“A pretty choice of a messenger I seem to have 
made! Come, my little ones, be basy now with your 
packing. and have all ready by Saturday; I shall 
come for you myself. My love to the donkey; best 
wishes to the duck. Emma. ccase and open the gate 
for me. Don’t be afraid, Emma; my daty’s done!” 

The two walked away for a few paces, then stop- 
ped, and spoke for a minute, when Emma came skip- 
ping back, wiping her eyes, but otherwise in excellent 
humor; thereby causing great relief to Gracie, upon 
whose mind there had un to dawn an impression 
that she had better have kept her ideas of daty to 
herself 

The interval, up to Saturday. passed like a mel- 
ancholy but somewhat hurried dream—im which a 
donkey took a very active and intelligent part, and 
a duck, im precarious health, was always, though 
welcome, getting in the way. For the former cher- 
ished inmate, a home that promised tranquillity, if 
not bliss, had been found; and with drooping of ears 
on one sid+, and weeping on the other, the last fare- 
wells were being taken, when the prodigy of Gran’s 
carriage, with the elephantine horses, was seen 
entering the lame—looming so large, that Gracie 
hazardei a hasty caleulatior whether much trouble 
and discomfort might not be saved by removing in it 
cottage and all. 

The principal, beaming with smiles—followed by 
Mr. Slithers, sad and spatiess, a degrade! knight— 
deseendel at the gate. irc inal arrangements were 
quickly made; and Mr. Slithers being left in charge. 
pending the new tenant’s arrivs:. we started for Gran 
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Morfew’s dreaded mansion, Emma being allowed to 
attend us thither, though she was not to remain. 
Towards evening—for it was many miles, and Gran’s 
horses, though immense, were slow—we approached 
Coldstone Towers; and now it was that I began, with 
an unusual sinking of the heart, to observe a decided 
change for the worse in the tone and bearing of our 
hitherto gentle conductor. Happily, my Gracie, over- 
powered with fatigue, kept falling asleep, and was 
but vaguely conscious that something was going 
wrong. 

We drew up at the great entrance. Everything at 
Coldstone Towers sedmed colossal. The steps up to 
the portico might have served for giants. The col- 
umns that sustained it were almost striking in their 
girth and height. The two stupendous beings that 
admitted us—while a third hovered in the dim dis- 
tance of the tremendous hall—appeared like giant 
guardians of some enchanter’s domain. 

Mr. Pinkerton spoke a few words apart to the third 
individual, who had white frizzly hair, and was dress- 
ed in black, with glistening knee-buckles, which 
caught Gracie’s eye; but there was no time to inves- 
tigate the phenomenon. The principal took a hand 
of each, and we ascended a wide, velvety stair, down 
which ran a balustrade of crimson silk, tasselled with 
gold. The next minute, we were marching and trot- 
ting, according to our stature, across a plain of rich 
carpet, towards a canopied sofa, placed near the fire. 
We had approached within a yard, when a hand, 
gleaming with rings, shot sharply out. The princi- 
pal stopped short, as if a snake had sprung at him! 
The fingers of the warning hand were long and 
white; and so lean, that I remember wondering, even 
at that moment, how upon earth they managed to 
retain those large and lustrous gems with which they 
were literally covered. 

“No nearer,” said a cold, hollow voice—out of a 
heap of coverings on the couch—and, following the 
direction of the sound, I beheld Gran Morfew. Only 
her face, however, was visible. She was covered with 
@ mountain of shawls, and seemed to be suffering 
from ague; for, despite the summer, her wrappings, 
and a fire, her shivering made the canopy above her 
vibrate. I found, however, that this was her chronic 
state. 

‘I trust you are somewhat better, madam?” said 
Mr. Pinkerton, with a sort of guarded cheerfulness, 
such as one might assume in ing a dang 

dog. 

“Then you are a fool,” was Gran’s polite reply. 
“All are fgols, who yield themselves to a groundless 
trust. You have got that beggar’s brats, Isee. O—h!” 
she concluded, forcibly repressing another shiver, 
with a violent gnash of the teeth. She always did 
this—which led me to observe that her teeth were 
large, white, and strong—though her face was with- 
ered and very old—and the shrunken features made 
her great gloomy eyes unnaturally large. 
“Take away those icicles! See how they make me 
shiver!” moaned the wretched old woman, her men- 
acing hand quivering with passion as much as ague. 
The principal drew us back. 
“That is better,” resumed she, looking relieved. 














“ Now—to have done with all this—shake that imp, 
sir, and stop her whimpering.” 
Mr. Pinkerton, with his eyes nailed on Gran, gave 
Gracie an admonitory jog. z 

‘* Have you agreed with those women? Can they 
take them to-morrow?” 

“*T waited for your final directions, madam,” said 
Mr. Pinkerton, in a voice that was not a bit like his 
own. ‘Misses Hollabone and Skimpin are — are 
not—” 

“ Why don’t you go on?” said Mrs. Morfew, with 
another shiver and gnash. ‘Not what? I see. I 
must tell them myself.” She raised herself a little, 
and fixed her gloomy eyes, filled with quiet hate, al- 
ternately on Gracie and me. “I have not sent for 
you, children, to give you clothes, and food, and toys, 
and servants, anda sumptuous home: I hate you 
both too much for that. I have been somewhat mis- 
led *—she darted a suspicious look at Mr. Pinkerton. 
“You were too happy in that cottage; I took you 
from it. That maid was spoiling you; I have dis- 
missed her. I cannot turn you into the streets, for 
the world would say rude things of me; and, besides, 


with moderation. 


dies, my little souls—to nourish and educate you, 


but you wont mind those. 
at first—only at first, you know. 
holidays. 
your Gran—dear, loving Gran—in five years.” 

I felt the principal’s hand tighten. 


noticed the sudden quickening of my pulse. 
was not from fear. 


fly at her, and strike her cruel face. 


resumed Mrs. Merfew. 
replied the principal, looking at her. 
it. 


patiently. 
“ Perfectly,” he replied. 


jerked us almost roughly by the hands. 


even our reasonable prejudices should be indulged 
So I have treated with some kind 
ladies ’—(a malignant grin)—‘‘ sweet, benevolent la- 


dears”—(Gran grew quite tender)—‘in their own 
quiet, peculiar way. There are two things, darlings, 
Miss Hollabone never has 
fires; and O!”—(shivering)—“ how cold you will be 
And there are no 
You go to-morrow, and you come back to 


I think he had 
But it 
The cold, mocking malice with 
which Gran had spoken, inspired me fora moment 
with the spirit of a tiger-cat. My sole desire was to 


“Your good friend there has taken much pains to 
find this happy home; haven’t you, Mr. Pinkerton?” 


‘¢ {—think they will be happier there—than here,” 
Gran laughed almost merrily, but a shiver stopped 
“You understand, sir, all I wish?” she said, im- 


* T will deliver them my- 
self to Miss Hollabone to-morrow, and communicate 


should be educated in the quiet, peculiar manner you 
speak of, and for which that secluded neighborhood 
offers such excellent facilities.” And he smiled at 
hey with an expression that, for the first time, sent a 
thrill of terror to my heart. 

Gracie, half-unconscious as she was, with fatigue 
and fear, must have felt the same, for I saw her cast 
up at her treacherous ally a look of wonder and re- 
buke that must have pierced his heart, if he had seen 
it. But the false Pigwiggin was not heeding her; he 


“Come, make your courtesies, children, if you have 
been taught so much manners: say good-by to your 
kind grandmamma, and come along with me.” 

“1 cannot answer for Grace’s manners on this try- 
ing invitation; mine, I fear, were wanting, for I re- 
member, at this hour, Gran’s face as she answered to 
my look—shaking those white talons till the jewels 
rang, ‘ Well, well, child. Gran will remember.” 

Mr. Pinkerton dragged us rudely away. We pass- 
ed to a small room at the far end of the corridor. It 
was lighted. There was a table spread, and a servant 
in waiting. 

“Bring supper,” said the principal; ‘and send 
that woman—what d’ye call her?—Emma.” 

“What would you please to have, sir?” 
“Something warm for me; crust and cup of milk 
for these torments,” was the reply. 

The man looked almost pityingly at Gracie, but 
Mr. Pinkerton made an impatient gesture, and he 
quitted the room. Almost before the door had closed, 
Gracie was caught up in the arms of her Pigwiggin, 
and loaded with soothing caresses. From these, and 
from his broken words—hastily uttered, for fear of 
interruption—it became evident to us that there were 
two Pigwiggins—one for us, and one for Gran; and 
that, whatever cause we might have to complain of 
the latter, it was in no degree to interfere with our 
relations towards the former. Content with this 
assurance, Gracie laid her little golden head upon 
the shoulder of her recovered friend, and forgot the 
troubles of the day in sleep. 


_—— 


PART II. 
WE slept in a mighty room, attended by Emma, 
who roused us at six next morning, with the news 
that a post-chaise was already at the door, and the 
principal stamping about in a fury at our delay. He 
was indeed in a horrible humor—scolding and mut- 
tering; and though he had breakfasted himself, 
hardly allowed us time to take a mouthful of milk 
and water. But his worst behaviour was when Em- 
ma, with her bonnet on, and a bundle in her hand, 
offered to accompany us. He actually stormed at her 
“ officiousness,” as he called it; and it was only when 
the stiff butler condescended to beg that she might 
be allowed to go with us the first stage, that the 
principal sullenly gave way. 
Once past the lodge, and in the high-road, Mr. 
Pinkerton withdrew, and Pigwiggin returned. Out 
came a little basket of choice provisions. Emma was 
invited in to breakfast, and with many blushes, 
came. Considering whither we were proceeding, it 
was as merry a party as you could wish to see—but 
there was no resisting the principal’s fun. The but- 
ler’s ‘‘ first stage’? was wholly forgotten, and Mr. 
Pigwiggin seemed to have paid about twenty post- 


ed out, “ As I’m a living creature, here we are!” 


large red building, matted with creepers, and looking 
more like a comfortable farm, than ‘The Misses 
Hollabone and Skimpin’s Seminary for Young La- 
dies.” A fat spaniel lay in the porch, and did not 
rise, but uttered a lazy bark, which, being accompa- 


grin—appeared in one of the windows. 
pal, gravely, as he got out of the chaise. 
“Mith’ Pigwiggin! Mith’ Pigwiggin!” cried Gracie 
scrambling out hastily at the risk of her neck. 
He turned. 

with a grave, cautioning expression. 


replied the principal with twinkling eyes. ‘ Here’ 


Miss Hollabone.” 


fuur feet two. 


giving vanished at once and for ever. 


fine condition, eh?” 
Miss Hollabone laughed merrily. 


she called her knee.—" O, come in, Sally.” 
tea, hot cakes and sandwiches. 
“* Halloo, cousin, already ? 


know,” said the principal, as if uneasily. 
Morf—” 


Tea and toast are her department—Sally knows it. 





to that—hem !—benevolent lady your desire that the, 
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boys, in jackets of every hue, when he suddenly call- 


We dashed through alittle village—up by a by-road 
through a grove—across a lawn—up to the door of a 


nied by a wag of the tail,might be taken as a welcome. 
As we drove up, a pyramid of faces—all on the broad 


“Ha! she hasn’t starved ’em all!” said the princi- 


‘‘ Now, mind, ’ou don’t run away, as ’ou did yes- 
terday,” continued Gracie, lifting her small finger, 


‘“‘ Pigwiggin will stay as long as you want him,’ 


Before our hearts had time to throb at the approach 
of the terrible schoolmistress, there hopped into the 
room (for she was slightly lame) a rosy little dame, 
as broad as she was long—which was probably about 
Her face won us on the instant; and 
when she clasped us both together in her kind soft 
arms, the tears of pity standing in her eyes, all mis- 


“Well, Cousin Dorcas—you terrible ogress—here’s 
another brace of victims for you,” said our conductor. 
“Gobble them up as soon as you please; they’re in 


‘‘ Well, pretty fair; and she took Gracie on what 


A neat, plump maiden, who had been hesitating at 
the door, now entered, bearing a tray, on which were 


This wont do, you 
“If Gran 


“T can’t help it, cousin,” replied our mistress, 
humbly; “Miss Skimpin would never forgive me. 


Pinkerton.]; “ but Miss Skimpin insists that, coming 

off a journey, food, instant food, is essential. So, 

dears, as the things are here—” 

And truly, if all three of us did not carry out Miss 

Skimpin’s views, it was not the fault of Dorcas 

Hollabone. 

Just as we had finished tea, Miss Skimpin made 

her appearance. She was tall and thin; and evi- 

dently the manner-model of the establishment—the 

responsibilities of that office imparting a slight re- 

straint and stiftness to her movements and conversa- 

tion. After greeting us kindly, she added, “The 

children, my dear, are getting so impatient, that, 

after fruitlessly entreating them to observe a more 

tranquil and becoming demeanor, I withdrew from a 
scene that threatened to become unseemly.—Your 

cousin, sir,” she continued, turning to Mr. Pinkerton, 

“had lately inaugurated a custom, which she con- 
siders conducive to the general health and well-being 
of the school—an hour’s blind-man’s-buff before re- 
tiring to rest. J, as she is aware, entertain different 
views on this—Hark, my dear!” added the good lady, 
hastily, as a buzz from the distant schoolroom reach- 
ed ourears. ‘Do run, I entreat you; and, Dorcas— 
Dorcas, dear!” (calling after) ‘‘ remember, they have 
lost a good ten minutes already. That must be re- 
membered !”” 

Although too fatigued to join in the sports, Gracie 
and I were introduced for a few minutes to the 
mirthful scéne, and made acquainted with many of 
our future schoolmates. These appeared to number 
about thirty—all, without an exception, plump, good- 
humored and happy. 

Emma undressed us, as usual, and we were on the 
point of getting into bed, in the cosy little chamber 
allotted to us, when Miss Hollabone hopped in, fol- 
lowed by Sally, carrying a warming-pan. 

“Stop, dears. Let Sally—humph!—J never coddle 
children; but if Miss Skimpin knew that this wasn’t 
—that’s right, Sally—and the night is chill. Com- 
forts their tiny toes.” 

She gave us each a warm and comfortable kiss, and 
bustled away. 
Everybody—the principal and all—was up early 
next morning, and out on the sunny lawn. This was 
an institution of Miss Hollabone’s (who held that, 
after prayer, the first moments of the day should be 
devoted to the enjoyment of its Creator’s best gifts), 
and was opposed in theory, but carried out in prac- 
tice, by Miss Skimpin, with all the zeal with which 
those good souls loved to shift upon each other the 
responsibility of indulgences in which they took an 
equal delight. 
Then followed an hour’s quiet schooling, when the 
sound of a deep mellitiuous bell announced breakfast. 
The principal met and led usin. Poor Gracie began 
to look a little grave, for the chaise was already seen 
coming to the door. To lose her Pigwiggin was bad 
enough; but Emma—our own dear faithful nurse, 
companion, friend! We were both crying bitterly, 
as Mr. Pinkerton led us up to a table, behind which 
two maids were dispensing tea, cakes, muffins, etc., 
to the hungry multitude. My eyes being blurred 
with tears, 1 did not notice who gave the breakfast 
into my hand, till a familiar voice whispered, ’‘My 
sweet Miss Milly, don’t you see?” 
Emma, our own Emma! dressed the very ceunter- 
part of Sally; and working away among the cups and 
plates, as if she had been in the service of Misses 
Hollabone and Skimpin twenty years, instead of as 
many minutes! 
This was Pigwiggin’s doing. Gracie’s look gave 
him eloquent thanks. And now this kind friend pre- 
pared to take his leave. 
* Be good, darlings,” he said, as he walked towards 
the carriage; “I shall hear of you often; watch over 
you always. Never write to Gran; she does not de- 
serve—desire it, 1 mean—but to Pigwiggin as often 
as you please. God bless you, my Mildred—you also, 
my Gracie. J hada Gracie once; you shall surely 
see her, one blessed day.’? He paused, then, with his 
pleasant smile, called out, ‘‘ Farewell, Cousin Dor- 
cas; lots of pupils to you! But twelve pounds a year; 
board, washing, education, masters, books, feasting, 
frolic and blind-man’s-buff—how can it pay?” 
“It pays us very well!” returned Miss Hollabone, 
with a beaming smile, as she waved adieu. 
And so itdid; but the profit made by those dear 
» | ladies was treasured in a safe no thief can injure. 





‘Ss It is needless to describe the happy period (nearly 
five years) passed in this house of peace. As Gracie 
and I became acquainted with our companions, we 
soon discovered that one and all of them were, like 
ourselves, either devoid of a home at all, or depend- 


accept. 


the amount! 


ent upon harsh, unloving relatives, whose only object 

was to keep them in existence, upon terms as mod- 

erate as nature could possibly be prevailed on to 
e 


Twelve pounds per annum was the price demanded 
by the Misses Hollabone and Skimpin, and exacted 
with an inflexibility that would have surprised their 
debtors less,could the latter have dreamed that every 
child of us stood this covetous firm in four times 
Miss Hollabone, perhaps, had her.own 
secret reasons for insisting upon her rights in certain 
cases (I know she never allowed Gran Morfew a day), 
yet I have known her forget such debts altogether! 
All I can say is, it was lucky for Misses Hollabone 
and Skimpin that they had each an independent for- 


Miss Skimpin) and Miss Skimpin (in consideration of 
Miss Hollabone) were never weary of providing. 

Only one event is worth recording. It was in the 
third year of our school-life that a gentleman, who 
stated, incidentally, that he had become resident in 
a neighboring town, sent in his card, and begged 
permission to renew a former acquaintance with Gra- 
cie and myself. 

“‘ Show the gentleman into the parlor, Sally,” said 
our mistress. “ ‘Mr. Septimus Slithers, Sol.’—You 
know him, my dears?” 

Know him! That we did. After Pigwiggin, who 
but Mr. Slithers filled the most honored place, beside 
the donkey, in memory’s hall? In another minute, 
we were exchanging cordial congratulations, and the 
frankest expressions of surprise at the liberties timo 
had taken with our personal appearances, since wo 
last met. 

Mr. Slithers looked sleek and well, and hastened to 
inform us that he had settled in the county, and was 
now his own principal. Seeing Gracie glance at his 
boot-heels, he casually remarked that his business 
entirely prevented indulgence in horse-exercise. He 
then inquired if we had heard lately from—from 
“ Emma,” was it?—our nurse, we knew? 

Being informed that she was in the service of Miss 
Hollabone—“ Dear me!” said Mr. Slithers. ‘ Upon 
your word now? You don’t say so! Why, how in- 
credibly remarkable! I really should—if Miss Holla- 
bone will permit—like to avail myself of this very ex- 
traordinary circumstance, and say how-de-do to 
Emma.” 

Our mistress recognizing nothing objectionable in 
the proposed observation, Emma made her appear- 
ance, blushing like a rose—her brown rings of curls 
vibrating in all directions, as if they were ringing a 
peal of welcome to our friend. 

The five-minute bell before dinner, at this instant, 
compelled Gracie and me to skip away. What Em- 
ma replied to “‘How-de-do?” was never distinctly 
reported. I only know that she waited at dinner 
with the traces of tears visible upon a very happy 
face—and that,three months later, Emma Rusbridger 
—certain fhat Providence had raised up for us friends 
as true and loving as herself—resigned office with 
many tears, and became Mrs. Septimus Slithers, 
solicitress, of Newton-Collop. 

My story must have its end. Out of the warm red 
sunshine to the gloomy winter of Coldstone Towers. 
You will find Gran Morfew and Mr. Pinkerton sit- 
ting in council, before a mighty fire—Gran folded in 
shawls and furs; Mr. Pinkerton, with his cravat 
loosed and his waistcoat opened as far as punctilio 
permits, in a condition of incipient broil. Mrs. Mor- 
few is older than she was nearly five years since, and 
no warmer; but the heart, accustomed from birth to 
the lowest temperature, holds out bravely against 
outward rigors, and throbs fiercely with hate and 
disappointed rage. . 
There is an open letter in her hand, and she beats 
it with fury, to emphasise her bitter words. 

“It comes to this—either this woman has lied to 
me, or you. You need not start,man. I shall not _ 
mince words with you—you, my clerk, my hired ser- 
vant, who, but for me, would be starving in your 
clientless chamber, or rotting in jail! Look, you! I 
will read again: ‘Florence Lowe, the little orphan 
whom, at my dear husband’s express desire, we have 
taken ‘to our home, could hardly reconcile herself to 
parting with her generous protectors, These people 
must be a marvel! Their school-keeping, it seems, 
is a mere pretext for obtaining the care of friendless 
and neglected little ones, their own means being am- 
ple for this and other benevolent purposes. Their 
names are strange, but they are written, notwith- 
standing, in the book of life, and should be musical 
in every Christian’s ear. I enclose them.’—Cant! 
Sickening humbug! The woman is as great an idiot 
as themselves!” 

She crumpled up the letter, and flung it into the 
fire. 

*¢¢ Marvels,’ she calls them. Marvels of lying and 
swindling! I sent those brats toa place where, you 
taught me to believe, they would be trained to the 
duties and the hardships of the station in which I 
have sworn to keep them. They should have learn- 
ed to starve—to freeze, as I do—to endure blows and 
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buffets, and heavy toil; and, thanks to your treache- 
ry, they have been bred in luxury—pitied, pampered 
— But my madams shall feel the difference; hence- 
forth this shall be their home!” 

Mr. Pinkerton noticed the boding snarl, and his 
heart swelled, but he temporised. ‘I will take 
measures,” he said, rising, ‘“‘fur their removal— 
but—” 

“JT will not trust you,” retorted Gran, hissing it 
through her great false teeth. “‘ You have lied to me 
—lied to me in a thing nearest my—my heart” Her 
voice failed, and she pressed her hand on the organ 
named, as if the mention of it had brought a spasm. 
“1 have sent for them myself. A solicitor, lately 
settled in that neighborhood, has been instructed to 
pay the women, and prevent the further exercise of 
their uninvited charity. I sent for you, because T 
knew it would gratify you to witness their reception. 
But I trust you no more. You may know something 
of the law—you have been a decent agent and steward 
of my property, and may continue to act for me in 
that capacity, at least for the present—but in other 





tune of their own! 


allowed to prevail. Under the quiet mastery of love 
education in all that was needful for an active usefa 





y | never pamper the children” [‘* Ahem!” said M 


In spite of the indulgence shown us, you must not | such a fool, however, as to forfeit five hundred a year. 
suppose that either idleness or insubordination was | So, take warning.” 


I | life went steadily forward, and gave true zest to the | speak frankly, I will do the like. I have been a de- 
r.| innocent pleasures Miss Hollabone (in deference to | cent agent, inasmuch as my attention to your inter- 


matters, Pinkerton, it strikes me you are a fuol—not 
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’ ‘I will, madam,” replied Mr. Pinkerton, very 
1 | quietly; ‘‘ and, since you have done me the honor to 
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ests has added to your annual income no less tha: 
four thousand pounds. All that you have bestowe: 
on me has been fairly, faithfully earned. My cham 
bers, however, are no longer ‘clientless.’ My pro 
fessional income is thrice the amount I hold at you 
pleasure; but for thrice that, I would not serve you 
for another day. Yes, you unhappy lady, thes. 
wages, a8 your pride would call them, that I now re 
sign, leave still an account unsettled between us, 
will pay myself thus: maltreat these innocent chil 
dren of the daughter your brutality drove trom he 
home, and / will give them: shelter; cast them oi 
and J will adopt them.” 

He rose. Mrs. Morfew turned her white spectral 
face, distorted with pain and malice, towards th 
Speaker, and lifted a bony finger. “ Hark!” she 
said, listening. “The wheels! At least remain to 
see me embrace our darlings.” 

She neither stirred nor spoke again, until the 


by Mr. and Mrs. Slithers, entered the room. I saw 
the bony hand fly to her heart, as if to quiet some 
convulsive action, as she gasped out, ‘‘I—I cannot— 
bear your presence—but for this—for this—” 

She clutched at a paper on the table. Mr. Pinker- 
ton placed it in her hand. She thanked him with a 
malignant smile. 

“When you—fools—made me believe I was dying— 
and that—for my soul’s health—if nothing else, I 
should not leave those creatures to beg their bread— 
I, weaker fool than any, bequeathed them each one 
hundred pounds, I am—well—now, and wiser—and 
thus I—I pay—the legacy.” She tore the will across 
and across. “Take notice all: I cancel—” 

Again the hand went to her heart. A frightful 
stare came upon her face, and her mouth opened 
like one uttering a prolonged scream, but there wis 
no sound atall. For half a minute, we watched the 
appalling figure, sitting there, motionless, as if 
changed to stone; then Mr. Pinkerton made a step 
forward, but instantly turning, caught our hands 
and led us away. d 

‘‘Gran Morfew is gone,” he said, solemnly. “ God 
help and pardon all. He has cared for the orphan, 


All this is now yours,” 
! 
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THE VICEROY’S HAREM. 





THE present viceroy of Egypt is one of the richest 
sulman, and though his harem at Ghezire is not so | 


the one live more luxuriously than those of the other, | 
and harem-life at Ghezire may be confidently accept. 
ed as the best thing of its kind, not to be seen for love 
or money. 
This abode of bliss is reached, like everything in 
Egypt, by the sacred Nile, on which float the vicere- 
gal barges, resplendent in scarlet and white, under 
the steady sunshine, and bearing the standard of the 
Prophet. The building is a large pile, composed of 
five blocks, and is entered by a small door. This is 
suggestive of a prison; but the courtyard resembled 
one of the floors of an enormous warehouse, when the 
little pasha’s English governess passed through the 
portal into the precinct of bis home. The harem 
stores were being renewed that day; and hard-work- 
ing Fellaheen were rolling into the immense space 
‘hundreds of bales of Genoa velvet, Lyon silk, Man- 
chester prints, Irish poplins and Irish linens; Brus- | ! 
sels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, Honiton and imitation | ' 
laces; Nottingham hose, French silk stockings ; 
French and Coventry ribbons, cases of the purest ' 


fashionable Parisian boots, shoes and slippers; im- | ‘ 
mense chests of bon-bons in magnificent fancy-work- 
ed cases, boxes and baskets 3 bales of combeki, and the 
bright golden-leaved tobacco of Istambol; Cashmere 
India, French and Paisley shawls; baskets of pipe- 
bowls, cases of amber mouth-pieces,cigarette papers 
and a host of other miscellaneous articles.” : 








congruous; but we fullow in search of the birds, and 
find one, the Princess Epouse, the mother of the all- 
important Grand Pasha, little Ibrahim, in a small 


satin. She is a handsome woman, very small, a 


band of seven large diamond flies. Her dress is dirty t 
muslin, and she is “doubled up” on her divan 
’ 


a bevy of the ladies of the harem, all ugly, many old, | * 
some clad in dresses of white linen, others in colored | » 


and every one had a massive gold watch and chain. 


governess to the princess, who stared at the stranger 
and smiled. ‘ 
The installation over, still let us follow in the steps | ™ 
of the English visitor, conducted through the palace 
Descending the Stairs, and crossing a small garden, 
we come upon two stone halls, round which are a. 
vans, on which the slaves lounge by day, and sleep by 
night. Inaroom to the side stand numerous huge | br 


in 


double doors swung open, and Gracie and I,attended , 


splendid as the Sultan’s at Stamboul, the inmates of | ' 


Schiedam, pipes of spirits of wine; huge cases of | ‘"' 


smoking a cigarette, without shoes or stockings. An | ” 
awful personage is seated beside her, no less than his | ** 

highness the Grand Pasha, a pretty, dark child, of | ™ 
five years old, in the full-dress uniform of an ofticer v 

of the Egyptian infantry. His manners are hardly in, 
courtly, for he screams violently at the sight of the | ©’: 
English lady, and his mother laughs heartily. In | 
front, behind, and on either side of the divan, stood | t 


muslin, Their hair and their tinger-nails were dyed | P 
re:l,their ears and fingers were covered with diamonds, | # 

’ je 
Alter some time, the lady-superintendent named the | 14: 
da 


t 
‘ 
So far, the cage is sufticiently fine, is somewhat in- | © 
4 
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room, seated on a divan, covered with dirty yellow | !” 


blonde, with blue eyes, and beautiful teeth; her hair | * 
is dressed in Savoyard fashion, with long plaits be- | * 
hind; on her head is a brown handkerchief, with a | ** 
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jars of water for drinking, in the charge of a slave, 
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individuals in the world, and quite the richest Mus- | “ 
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one event is worth recording. It was in the 
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incidentally, that he had become resident in 
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‘mistress recognizing nothing objectionable in 
roposed observation, Emma made her appear- 
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, five-minute bell before dinner, at this instant, 
sMed Gracie and me to skip away. What Em- 
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ted. I only know that she waited at dinner 
the traces of tears visible upon a very happy 
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‘ Marvels,’ she calls them. Marvels of lying and 
idling! I sent those brats to a place where, you 
_ ght me to believe, they would be trained to the 
‘vies and the hardships of the station in which I 
.»e sworn to keep them. They should have learn- 
o starve—to freeze, as I do—to endure blows and 
‘ets, and heavy toil; and, thanks to your treache- 
they have been bred in luxury—pitied, pampered 
But my madams shall feel the difference; hence- 
th this shall be their home!” ; 
Ir. Pinkerton noticed the boding snarl, and his 
_rt swelled, but he temporised. “I will take 
asures,” he said, rising, “for their removal— 
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I will not trust you,” retorted Gran, hissing it 
-ough her great false teeth. ‘ You have lied to me 
‘ed to me ina thing nearest my—my heart » Her 
ce failed, and she pressed her hand on the organ 
oned, as if the mention of it had brought a spasm. 
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tled in that neighborhood, ‘has been instructed to 
iy the women, and prevent the further exercise of 
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ut I trust you no more. You may know something 
he law—you have been a decentagent and steward 
my property, and may continue to act for me in 
it capacity, at least for the present—but in other 
atters, Pinkerton, it strikes me you are a fuol—not 
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ests has added to your annual income no less than 
four thousand pounds. All that you have bestowed 
on me has been fairly, faithfully earned. My cham- 
bers, however, are no longer ‘clientless.? My pro- 
fessional income is thrice the amount I hold at your 
pleasure; but for thrice that, I would not serve you 
for another day. Yes, you unhappy lady, these 
wages, as your pride would call them, that I now re- 
sign, leave still an account unsettled between us. I 
will pay myself thus: maltreat these innocent chil- 
dren of the daughter your brutality drove from her 
home, and J will give them shelter; cast them off, 
and J will adopt them.” 

He rose. Mrs. Morfew turned her white spectral 
face, distorted with pain and malice, towards the 
speaker, and lifted a bony finger. ‘“ Hark!” she 
said, listening. ‘‘The wheels! At least remain to 
see me embrace our darlings.” 

She neither stirred nor spoke again, until the 
double doors swung open, and Gracie and I, attended 
by Mr. and Mrs. Slithers, entered the room. I saw 
the bony hand fly to her heart, as if to quiet some 
convulsive action, as she gasped out, ‘‘I—I cannot— 
bear your presence—but for this—for this—” 

She clutched at a paper on the table. Mr. Pinker- 
ton placed it in her hand. She thanked him with a 
malignant smile. 

“When you—fools—made me believe I was dying— 
and that—for my soul’s health—if nothing else, I 
should not leave those creatures to beg their bread— 
I, weaker fool than any, bequeathed them each one 
hundred pounds. I am—well—now, and wiser—and 
thus I—1 pay—the legacy.’’ She tore the will across 
and across. ‘Take notice all: I cancel—” 

Again the hand went to her heart. A frightful 
stare came upon her face, and her mouth opened, 
like one uttering a prolonged scream, but there was 
no sound atall. For half a minute, we watched the 
appalling figure, sitting there, motionless, as if 
changed to stone; then Mr. Pinkerton made a step 
forward, but instantly turning, caught our hands, 
and led us away. 

‘*Gran Morfew is gone,” he said, solemnly. 
help and pardon all. 
All this is now yours.” 


* God 
He has cared for the orphan. 





THE VICEROY’S HAREM. 





THE present viceroy of Egypt is one of the richest 
individuals in the world, and quite the richest Mus- 
sulman, and though his harem at Ghezire is not so 
splendid as the Sultan’s at Stamboul, the inmates of 
the one live more luxuriously than those of the other, 
and harem-life at Ghezire may be confidently accept- 
ed as the best thing of its kind, not to be seen for love 
or money. 

This abode of bliss is reached, like everything in 
Egypt, by the sacred Nile, on which float the vicere- 
gal barges, resplendent in scarlet and white, under 
the steady sunshine, and bearing the standard of the 
Prophet. The building is a large pile, composed of 
five blocks, and is entered by a small door. This is 
suggestive of a prison; but the courtyard resembled 
one of the floors of an enormous warehouse, when the 
little pasha’s English governess passed through the 
portal into the precinct of his home. The harem 
stores were being renewed that day; and hard-work- 
ing Fellaheen were rolling into the immense space 
“hundreds of bales of Genoa velvet, Lyon silk, Man- 
chester prints, Irish poplins and Irish linens; Brus- 
sels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, Honiton and imitation 
laces; Nottingham hose, French silk stockings; 
French and Coventry ribbons, cases of the purest 
Schiedam, pipes of spirits of wine; huge cases of 
fashionable Parisian boots, shoes and slippers; im- 
mense chests of bon-bons in magnificent fancy-work- 
ed cases, boxes and baskets; bales of combeki, and the 
bright golden-leaved tobacco of Istambol; Cashmere, 
India, French and Paisley shawls; baskets of pipe- 
bowls, cases of amber mouth-pieces,cigarette papers, 
and a host of other miscellaneous articles.” 

So far, the cage is sufficiently fine, is somewhat in- 
congruous; but we follow in search of the birds, and 
find one, the Princess Epouse, the mother of the all- 
important Grand Pasha, little Ibrahim, in a small 
room, seated on a divan, covered with dirty yellow 
satin. She is a handsome woman, very small, a 
blonde, with blue eyes, and beautiful teeth; her hair 
is dressed in Savoyard fashion, with long plaits be- 
hind; on her head is a brown handkerchief, with a 
band of seven large diamond flies. Her dress is dirty 
muslin, and she is “doubled up” on her divan, 
smoking a cigarette, without shoes or stockings. An 
awful personage is seated beside her, no less than his 
highness the Grand Pasha, a pretty, dark child, of 
tive years old, in the full-dress uniform of an officer 
of the Egyptian infantry. His manners are hardly 
courtly, for he screams violently at the sight of the 
English lady, and his mother laughs heartily. In 
front, behind, and on either side of the divan, stood 
a bevy of the ladies of the harem, all ugly, many old, 


Descending the stairs, and crossing a small garden, 
we come upon two stone halls, round which are di- 
vans, on which the slaves lounge by day, and sleep by 
night. Inaroom to the side stand numerous huge 
Jars of water for drinking, in the charge of a slave, 


who keeps the key. Another room is devoted to the 
preparation of their highnesses’ coffee; and then we 
come to the bath-room, which is very seldom used, 
and concerning which the fancies of the poets are 
entirely mythical. On the basement story is the 
laundry, a department of immense importance and 
general interest. Washing-days are as momentous 
in the harem as at Clapham, and their highnesses 
make as much fuss about them as Mrs, Varden in 
her unconverted days. Sunday is the pasha’s “ clean- 
shirt’ day; Monday is appropriated to the first wife, 
or Lady Paramount; Tuesday, to the second wife, or 
Princess Epouse; Wednesday, to the third wife, who 
does not appear to have any title; Thursday, to the 
Grand Pasha Ibrahim; Friday is kept holy, in honor 
of the Prophet; and on Saturday, the ladies of the 
harem, the children, and the slaves have their turn. 
Up stairs again, and into the princesses’ apartments, 
very splendid, so far as satin hangings and marble 
tables go, but about as habitable as the salon of a 
restaurant. The divans are of red satin, and the 
splendid carpets are thickly sprinkled with drops 
from the wax candles which the servants carry about 
in their fingers. Not asingle ornament, not a trace 
of occupation, was to be found in any of these palace 
chambers; not even the lute, to which we are accus- 
tomed to believe that Zobeide and Amina were wont 
to declare the calcined condition of their hearts, and 
to swoon away occasionally during the performance. 
The dormitories of the princesses, the seven daugh- 
ters of the viceroy, were wholly empty, for the beds, 
mattresses covered with cotton, are collected and car- 
ried away to the store-room every morning, and laid 
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AN INSTALLATION.—A new Lodge has been cre- 
ated in Candia, New Hampshire. It is known as 
Rockingham Lodge, No. 76.- The Grand Lodge of 
New Hampshire, assisted by Worshipful R. L. Bart- 
lett, Worshipful Ezra Huntington, Worshipful J. 
E. Bennett, Sullivan D. Hill, M. O. Pearsons and 
George True, installed the following named brothers 
as officers:—James Adams, W. M.; P. N. Sanborn, 
S. W.; R. E. Patten, J. W.; Carr B. Haines, Treas. ; 
J. H. Nutting, See.; R. B. Brown, S. D.; A. F. Pat- 
ten, J. D.; J. L. Barker, S.S.; J. K. Lan, J.S.; J. 
C. Cram, Marshal; David Patten, Tyler. 


owes 


CONSTITUTION AND INSTALLATION. 

The new Konohassett Lodge of Masons, at Cohas- 
set, was constituted and its officers installed on 
Wednesday evening, June 27th, by the Grand Lodge 





Saviour of mankind may or may not have been a 
Masvun—that fact cannot be proved or disproved—and 
the discussion of the question is too revolting to the 
feelings ot most pious Masons to be tolerated for a 
moment. If the fact could be proved that Christ Le- 
longed to the fraternity, the Order would be none 
the better in ccz..cyuence thereof; nor is it any worse 
because Captain Kidd the pirate belonged to it. The 
principles of Masonry were not made by men, nor 
have they ever been ennobled or made respectable 
by any man who lias ever been a member of the Or- 
der. The principles of Masonry are coeval with and 
as eternal as God himself. They may improve man, 
but man auinvi add to or detract from their excel- 
lency. In the Lodge-room the king and the peasant 
are on a common level; one is neither inferior nor su- 
perior to the other, for both stand on the same places 
of equality befure the altar of Masonry, both have 
entered through the same portal, both have con- 
formed to the same ceremonials, taken the same ob- 
ligations, and are subject in all respects to the same 
laws. 

Then, why this miserable, this sickish, nonsensical 
twadidle about great men as Masons? For one I am 
heartily sick of hearing and reading about the ma- 
sonry of emperors, kings, dukes and princes. Ma- 
sonry needs nv such patent of nobility. Masonry is 





of Massachusetts. The cer ies were 





in the most impressive manner by Grand Master 
Dame, and the occasion was made a matter of deep 
interest toalarge number outside the order, who 
wereinvited. The ceremonies took placein the town 
hall, that was filled, about five hundred being in 





down again every night, and toilet jpages these 
infant magnates of Egypt have none. The grand 
pasha and his sisters are washed by the simple pro- 
cess of having their faces and hands rubbed over with 
a ball of soap, and dried with a tuft of rag. 

The grand event is a visit from the pasha, and the 
toilets made on those occasions are very gorgeous, but 
very incongruous. Fine robes are put on over dirty, 
tumbled muslin dresses, which have been worn day 
and night—for the ladies of the harem sleep fully at- 
tired—and quantities of superb jewelry are worn on 
unwashed necks and arms. Nothing in the costume 
of oriental women is more interesting and beautiful 
than the jewelled head-dress, with its flower symbols 
and its fantastic grace; but the charm must be con- 
siderably decreased when personal inspection bears 
witness to the fact, that the tresses so adorned are 
unbrushed and infested with vermin. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the mode of eat- 
ing which prevails in the harem, nor is the fate of 
the subordinates, to whom the trays descend in right 
of succession, exactly enviable. The food is good in 
itself, no doubt, and ‘according to the taste of the 
eaters; but so incongruous in its mixture, and so un- 
pleasant to think of, that a harem dinner is devoutly 
to be avoided by ali who wish to retain their illusions. 
The cream tarts and general confectionery of the 
Arabian Nights are accurately described in that won- 
derful book, no doubt; but its revelations advisedly 
leave the commissariat department in considerable 
obscurity. When the prince and princesses have 
been fed, their little slaves, who are also the pasha’s 
children, squat upon the floor, and devour the rem- 
nants of the supper, heaped upon the trays; no sep- 
arate table is ever provided, so that the food literally 
passes through fighting ranks until its final consump- 
tion; and occasionally the young slaves fare very 
poorly in the magnificent mansion of the Croesus of 
the East. 

The ceremonies of the lever and coucher of the lit- 
tle grand pasha are very funny, and singularly un- 
comfortable, according to our notions of the exigencies 
of a hot climate. When supper is concluded, the beds 
are pulled out of the store-room, and laid down on 
the carpet in the universal apartment—the prince, 
his sisters, and their nurses being each accommodated 
with two mattresses. The child is then dressed for 
the night in drawers, broad waistband, a cotton 
dressing-gown, and a quilted Cashmere paletot, gird- 
ed with a silk handkerchief, and a fez, tied under his 
chin. His sisters are similarly attired. Then a silver 
brasier is brought in, filled with charcoal, into which 
are thrown a quantity of aloes, aromatic gum, and 
lumps of crystallized sugar. The child is lifted up 
by his nurse, and swung round in the fumes nine 
times, to the chant of “Allah! Bismillah!” atter 
which he, is laid down, and his sisters undergo the 
same process. Then they are sung to their sleep by 
the monotonous song, “ Baba, nina; baba, nina,” or 
“Father, mother; father, mother,” repeated ad inji-- 

nitum. No physical training could be worse, and it 
is to be hoped that nowhere in the world beside is the 
moral training of children so bad as in these abodes, 
where the rulers are at once despots and slaves. Ly- 
ing, greediness, selfishness, cruelty, and depravity of 
every kind are familiar to the minds of these little 
ones. Imagine the chance of any clear moral percep- 
tion on the part of a boy whose mother, watched like 
a thief, and locked up like a chattel herself, punishes 
his childish taults by tearing his tlesh with her gold 
pins, and orders her own slaves to turture his (who 
are his own relatives), for his amusement! The sub- 
ject of this delighiful system will probably be his 
father’s successor in the viceroyalty of Egypt some 
day, and hold the fate of thousands at his disposal, 
as Ismael Pasha is bribing the needy sultan enor- 
mously, with that object in view. 





GENEROUS.—A contemporary publishes the follow- 
ing generous proposition ;—‘‘ We will gladly publish, 
free of charge, obituary notices of all footpads and 
burglars killed while pursuing their abomimable occu- 





pations,” 


attend The Lodge has been working under a 
disposition for about a year, and has manifested an 
activity that fully warrants the charter it has re- 
ceived. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, the 
brethren, with their ladies and invited guests, re- 
paired to the Masonic Hall, where a bountiful colla- 
tion had been spread for them, which was enlivened 
by music by the Atlantic Musical Association. The 
following list of officers was installed :—George Beal, 
Jr., W. M.; James H. Bouve, S. W.; Z. Rich, J. W.; 
A. T. Prouty, Treasurer; Joseph O. Cele, Secretary; 
Charles A. Gross, S. D.; M. B. Stetson, J. D.; H.C. 
Mapes, S.S.; H. Merritt, J. S.; E. E. Tower, Mar- 
shal; J. H. Smith, Tyler. 





OLDEST MASON NOW LIVING. 

Probably the oldest Freemason now living in the 
United States is Daniel Niven, whose birthday oc- 
curred on the 12th ult , when he completed his one 
hundredth year! In speaking with him recently, 
about the story of his life, he informed us that he 
became a Mason when he was twenty-one years old. 
This was in Scotland, on the eve of his departure for 
New York, in which State he has since resided. 
From this data he must have been a Mason near 
upon fourscore years. As many of his children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren as could be 
got together joined him and his wife on the occasion 
of the celebration of his one hundredth birthday. He 
has been married some seventy years. His health 
for one of his age is remarkably good, his mind per- 
fectly clear, and his memory very retentive. He has 
resided many years at Monticello, Sullivan county, 
New York, near his son, General A. C. Niven; he 
formerly resided in New York city, when its utmost 
limit was Chambers street.—New York Mail Bag. 








THE E1cHtT-HOUR MOVEMENT.—The eight-hour 
movement is the ic idea, inculcated in our 
lodge and masonic instructions, taking a practical 
turn, an effort to secure to craftsmen larger opportu- 
nities for physical, mental and moral development, 
to make them better fathers and husbands, and more 
expert workmen. It argues well for social progress, 
It may fail, perhaps will fail, to secure its ends by 
legislative enactment, but the masonic truth will 
prevail and triumph in the community at large.— 
National Frecmason. 








MASONIC TOADYISM. 
BY DR. H. J. ALVORD, K. T, 


The habit of claiming men occupying high position 
in society as Freemasons is far too common among 
members of the masonic fraternity, and there seems 
to be a constant desire among Masons everywhere to 
have the names of such enrolled in thé Order. Now 
I have that high esteem for the priuciples of Ma- 
sonry, that Iam led to think that they have never 
been improved, made more respectable, or any more 
entitled to the public confidence, because Washing- 
ton or Lafayette or Franklin, or a host of other 
great and good men, have in past ages bowed before 
its altar, and responded to its sacred vows. The Or- 
der may have benefited them, but certainly they 
never improved the principles of the Order. The 
penchant for and toadying to certain brethren be- 
cause they happen to be rich in worldly goods, or 
perchance occupy an exalted position in civil or mili- 
tary life, is, to say the least of it, in very bad taste, 
or to mealess mild form of expressing it, is nau- 
seously disgusting to all well-informed and right- 
thinking Masons. Some Masonic editors seem to 
delight to dwell upon the (to them) darling theme 
that Washington, Lafayette and Franklin were Ma- 
sons; and one of this class of editors, not a thousand 
miles from this city, devoted several hard and pain- 
fully-labored editorials (distasteful to most of the 
Order) to prove that our Saviour was a Mason. Now, 
in the name of Masonry, I solemnly protest against 
all such practices as degrading to our Order. The 





self- bling, self-dignifying, and is just as capable 
of sustaining itself with a membership of peasants as 
with one of presidents, kings and princes; but this 
toadying to distinction and rank is not only self- 
humiliating, but it is damaging and degrading to the 
Order. If the President of the United States or 
Louis Napoleon is a Mason, it is an evidence of their 
good sense and proper appreciation of good principles 
—and that is all that can be said about it. They are 
the gainers, but Masonry has gained nothing from 
their membership; nor has it lost anything because 
General Grant or the Emperor of Russia are not Ma- 
sons. Masonry makes the man, not man Masonry. 
We can more effectually, and with far more dignity 
and self-respect, commend our Order to the unini- 
tiated by an exemplification of its high and holy 
principles in our own lives and conduct, than we can 
by a parade of names of great and distinguished 
men who have been or now are Masons, though per- 
haps only so by name. Let us therefore dignify Ma- 
gouty, and thereby dignify ourselves in the only 
proper and legitimate manner, namely, by a constant 
exemplification of its principles, regardless of the 
position in life of its members.—Masonic Monthly. 


THE NOTORIOUS JEFFREYS. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
there was a rough country boy, a pupil of St. Paul’s 
School, who stood watching a procession of the judges 
on their way to dine with my lord mayor of London. 
The father of the boy wished to bind him apprentice 
to a mercer, but the aspiring lad, as he looked on the 
train of judges, registered a vow that he too would 
one day ride through the city the guest of the mayor, 
and die a lord chancellor. His sire pronounced him 
mad, and resigned himself to the idea that his obsti- 
nate son would one day die with his shoes on. 

The boy’s views, however, were completely realized, 
and the father’s prophecy was also in part fulfilled. 
The connection of the notorious Jeffreys with the 
city was, from an early period, a very close one. He 
drank hard with, and worked hard fur, the city 
authorities, and was as well known in the taverns of 
Aldermaz:Sary as Shaftesbury was in the same dis- 
trict, when he was inspired by the transitory ambi- 
tion of himself becoming vice-king in thecity. From 
the time that Jeffreys became Common Sergeant— 
but more especially from the period he became Re- 
corder—he kinged it over the vice-king. He was 
lord iuayor, common council, court of aldermen, and 
supreme judge, all in one; and the first-named officer 
had really a melancholy time of it during the period 
Jefireys had sway in the city. At the feasts he was 
a tippling, truculent fellow—browbeating the men, 
and staring ‘the most dauntless of the women out of 
countenance. In the latter pastime he was well 
matched, perhaps excelled, by his learned brother 
Trevor; and my Lord Mayor Bludworth had good 
reason to remember both of them. The mayor hada 
fair daughter, the young and wild widow of a Welsh 
squire, and one who made city entertainments bril- 
liant by her presence, and hilarious by her conduct 
and her tongue. There was a wonderful amount of 
homage rendered to this Helen, to whom it mattered 
little in what form or speech the homage was ren- 
dered. The rudest could not bring a blush upon her 
cheek; her ear was never turned away from any 
suitor of the hour, and every lover was received with 
a laugh and a welcome by this most buxom of lord 
mayors’ daughters. 

There is not one man in a thousand, probably, who 
is aware that the blood of Jeffreys and the mayor of 
London’s daughter afterwards flowed in noble veins. 
They had an only son—a dissolute, drunken fellow, 
with whom even aldermen were too nice to have @ 
carouse, and whose appearance at a feast scared 
mayors who could take their claret liberally. This 
likely youtn, whose intoxication broke down the so- 
lemnity of Dryden’s funeral, married, in spite of his 
vices, a-daughter and sole heiress of the house of 
Pembroke. The only child of this marriage was 
Henrietta, who married the Earl of Pomfret, and en- 
abled Queen Charlotte to have a granddaughter of 
the infamous judge for her lady of the bedchamber. 
One of Lady Pomfret’s many children, Charlotte 
Finch, was governess to George III.’s children, whom 
she often accompanied t= the city to witness the 
annual show. 
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some clad in dresses of white linen, others in colored 
muslin. Their hair and their tinger-pails were dyed 
red, their ears and fingers were covered with diamonds, 
and every one had a massive gold watch and chain. 
After some time, the lady-superintendent named the 
governess to the princess, who stared at the stranger, 
and smiled. 

The installation over, still let us follow in the steps 
of the English visitor, conducted through the palace. 
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THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


O, wondrous bird of regions bright, 

With such a gorgeous plumage dight, 

Hast thou no plaintive song to tell 

Of that blest place where thou didst dwell, 
Ere Mother Eve from Eden fell ? 


Methinks in some delightsome bower 
Of that bright garden, hour by hour, 
Was heard thy spirit-melting strain, 
Though now we plead to thee in vain, 
Thou wilt not, canst not sing again! 


Alas! what wonder is ‘t, that thou, 
Poor banished one, art silent now, 
Since thou didst pass the golden gate 
To share our erring parents’ fate, 
Companion of the desolate! 


O, on thy wings my spirit bear, 

And through the still enchanted air, 

Blue lake, and balmy ocean o'er, 

We ‘ll wend our ways to that sweet shore 
Where thou shalt find thy voice once more., 


Ah me, delusive fancies, cease! 
Presumptuous, murmuring spirit, peace! 
We ne’er shall reach that blissful strand 
Till Eve and all her children stand 
Redeemed on their Father-land! 


Then once more valley, mount and grove 
Shall ring with strains of grateful love, 
And, like an exquisite surprise, 

Thy music shall break forth, and rise 
Seraphic, to the hallowing skies, 

Sweet Bird of Paradise! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A GREAT CONQUEROR. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 





WHEN our regiment, the — New York cavalry, en- 
tered the service, after the defeat at Bull Run, we 
numbered one thousand men, and, though I say it, a 
finer body of men never marched under the old flag. 
We were full of enthusiasm, and meant to do our part 
towards wiping out the disgrace of the first great de- 
feat of the Union arms. 

In all our number there was not a better fellow, 
nor a finer soldier than Sergeant Richard Thoburn of 
Company K, which I had the honor to command. 
He came from a pretty town in western New York, 
and was a tall, splendidly-made fellow, with a frank, 
open face, and a generous, whole-souled manner that 
no one could resist. He became very popular with 
the regiment, and seemed to take a decided fancy to 
me. His liking was fully returned. I felt attracted 
to him from the first, and it was owing to me that he 
received his grade of sergeant. 

Often while we lay on the banks of the Potomac 
during the long autumn and winter of 1861, impa- 
tiently waiting for the order to advance upon the 
rebel works at Centreville, Thoburn would come to 





rank, stopping his pay for two months, and a slight 
imprisonment. 


reckless, aimless fellow, who seemed to care nothing 


sertion he was the most temperate man in the regi- 


once he showed any feeling on the subject, and then 
he turned to me, with moistened eyes, and said 
sadly: 

“J thank you very much for your kindness, cap- 
tain; but it is of no use.” 


to the division of Major General S—, whose kind 
heart made him as popular with his men, as his skill 
made him famous in the world. He came to me one 
day, and asked me about Thoburn. I told him all I 
knew about him. He shook hjs head sadly, and said: 
** Poor fellow! poor fellow!” 

Then our conversation ended. 

The day before the great struggle on the Chicka- 
hominy began, Thoburn was sent to the guard house 
again for drunkenness. Towards evening, while he 
was sitting pondering over his situation, some one 
entered, and approached him. Looking up, he saw 
it was General S—, and he hung down his head in 
shame. 

“Thoburn, my poor fellow,” said the general, 
kindly, “‘I am sorry to see you here.” 

There was something in the officer’s tone that com- 
pletely melted the wretched man’s heart, and he 
burst into tears. The general let him weep for 
awhile, and then sat down by him, and asked him to 
tell him the cause of the great change that had taken 
place in him since he entered the army. Thoburn 
eould not resist him,and he told him everything—how 
the woman he loved had trifled with him, and played 
him false; how it had maddened him, and made him 
reckless; how he had asked for a furlough, and had 
been refused; how he had deserted and returned to 
his old home only to find the woman for whom he 
would have died, the wife of another. That, he said, 
made him reckless. He was returning to the army 
when he was arrested. He had hoped the court 
martial would condemn him to death, and since they 
had spared him, he had sought death on every possi- 
ble ion, but without finding it. When he had 





my tent, and talk to me about his home. It u 
that he had no parents. His only sister was married, 
and living in the family homestead; but that was 
not the attraction which bound his heart to the old 
place. He showed me a locket with a woman’s pic- 
ture init. It was a sweet, pure face, and one that 
any man could love. Thoburn told me all about her. 
They were to be married when his term of service 
was over, and settle down on a snug little farm which 
he owned adjoining his old home. I could see that 
his whole heart was bound up in the girl, and I knew 
that if she should ever play him false it would bea 
terrible blow to him. Once I said to him: 

% Suppose she should flirt with you, Thoburn?” 

His face flushed, and he started up. 

“Don’t talk of it, captain?” he said, excitedly. 
“Tt puts me in afever to think of it. I do not believe 
she would ever stoop so low; but, if she should, God 
pity me. I think it would kill me.” 

After this I said nothing more to him on the sub- 
ject, for I saw that he felt it too deeply to jest upon 
it. 

The winter passed away, and we had news that the 
rebels had quietly abandoned their position at Cen- 
treville, leaving us their deserted works and wooden 
guns. Then came that strange and inexplicable 
“promenade” of McClellan to Manassas and back, 
giving us an opportunity to see how completely John- 
ston had deceived him. 

On the march I noticed that Thoburn was gloomy 
and sad. 

“Is anything wrong, sergeant?” I asked, kindly. 

**Nothing much, captain,” he replied, evasively, 
but in such a manner that I saw it would be useless 
to inquire further. 

Every day his gloom seemed to deepen. When we 
got back to Washington, I heard that Thoburn had 
applied for a furlough, and had been refused. This 
seemed strange to me, for I thought Thoburn too 
good a soldier to wish to leave the army just on the 
opening of a great campaign. I said as much t him, 
and he replied firmly and sternly, to my great 
surprise: 

“IT must have leave of absence, captain. If it is 
not granted, I shall take it.” 

When we embarked for the Peninsula, Thoburn 
was missing. A week passed away, and he did not 
return. My duty left me no choice in the matter, 
and, to my great distress, I was compelled to report 
him as a deserter. 


We were lying in front of Yorktown when he was 
brought back under guard. I went to see him at the 


finished, General S— sat silent for awhile, and then 
said, gently: 
“You were very sorely tried, Thoburn, and I sym- 
pathize with you. But we must not take our fate 
into our own hands in this way. God will give you 
strength to conquer every trouble, if you ask it from 
him.” 
“‘ He would not listen to such as me, sir,” said Tho- 
burn, sadly. 
“ He will listen to the vilest,”” replied the general. 
‘But I am not here to blame you, Thoburn. I came 
to ask you to do better.” 
“To do better, general,” exclaimed Thoburn, ris- 
ing to his feet, and looking at him in astonishment. 
“You don’t know me.” 
“‘ Yes I do,” replied the general, smiling. “I know 
you can make a man of yourself once more, and I 
want you to do so.” 
There were few that could resist that smile, and 
Thoburn was completely overcome by it. He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said firmly: 
“TJ will do it, sir, for your sake.” 
« And I will trust you,” said the general, joyfully. 
“Only try hard, my friend, and your country will be 
proud of you yet.” 
Taking Thoburn’s hand, he pressed it warmly, and 
then led him out of the prison. The guard let him 
pass at the general’s order, and the two men went 
their ways. Thoburn came to my tent, and told me 
what had happened, and I congratulated him upon 
his resolution. 
The next afternoon the rebels attacked us at Me- 
chanicsville, and then followed that terrible week 
the end of which found us on the banks of the James. 
Through all the perils of the fights, and the horrors 
of the swamp, Richard Thoburn passed unharmed. 
His gallantry was conspicuous, and our colonel felt 
obliged to mention his name in his official reports. 
Atter we reached Harrison’s Landing every one 
noticed the great change in Thoburn. He was as 
steady as one could desire, and prompt and unfalter- 
ing in the discharge of every duty. He never saw 
General S——, except, when on duty, during this 
time, but he felt that the general was watching him 
with deep interest, and he became like what he was 
when I first knew him, only he was a sadder and 
quieter man. So marked was the change, and 80 ex- 
emplary his conduct, that when we left the Peninsu- 
la to reinforce Pope, Thoburn had regained his old 
rank and was a sergeant once more. 
Those who were at Antietam will never forget the 


would not talk tome, and I left him with a heavy | well and stubbornly. When the day was closing, 
heart. I never saw sucha change in a man. He was | General S— rode over the field to examine a part of 
egurtmartialed, and found guilty of desertion, but in | his line. He was alone, for his staff had been sent off 
consideration of his former good conduct, and, owing, | on various errands. Suddenly he reined in his horse, 
I shall always believe, to a deep pity which none of | and dismounting, knelt by the side of a soldier who 
us could help feeling for the poor fellow, the court | was lying on the field, desperately wounded. He 
confined its sentence merely to depriving him of his | raised the poor head, gently, and asked tenderly: 


When he came out of the guard house, after the | glad you have come, general. I am almost gone; 
term of his imprisonment was ended, he was a differ- | but,” he added, with a sudden energy, “You have 
ent man from what he had ever been. He was a| saved me, general; you have saved me.” 


for his duty, or anything else. When in action he} very still. General S— laid the head gently on the 
seemed to court death, for he always sought rather | ground, and crossed the hands on the mangled 
than avoided the dangers of the fight. Another} breast. Sergeant Richard Thoburn's trials were 
change in him was noticed now. Previous to his de- ended. 


ment. Now the morning reports had too frequently the day, and the men all said that McClellan was a 
the name of Private Thoburn among the list of those | great conqueror; but I thought there was one, not 
confined for drunkenness. I did what I could to re- | quite so high in rank, who was a greater conqueror 
monstrate with him, but it was all in vain. Only | still, for he had won a human soul, 


It was a strange thing. He seemed utterly hope-| of mice are to be found in the world, or the extent of 
less. the ravages they will commit. It is a curious and in- 
The regiment to which we belonged was attached | teresting fact that in many cases where mice have 


“ Thoburn, do you know me?” 
“ Yes,” whispered the dying man, faintly. ‘Iam 


The eyes closed again, and the bronzed face grew 


That night in camp we talked over the events of 





RATS AND MICE. 





PERHAPS few persons are aware how many kinds 


increased toa great extent in corn or grass lands, 
and in extensive plantations, birds and beasts of prey 
increase in proportion to feed on them. Kites, 
hawks, owls, magpies, jays, and crows, as well as 
stoats, weasels, foxes, etc., may then be found in 
great abundance, assembled to feed on these destruc- 
tive little quadrupeds, perhaps in localities where few 
of them had seldom been met with previously, 80 ac- 
curately does nature provide against what might 
otherwise be a serious evil. Mice will produce from 
six to eight young ones ut a time, and breed several 
times in the course of the year, so that their increase 
must be very great, were it not for their numerous 
enemies. 

The mouse is exceedingly attached to her young 
ones. A lady of our acquaintance on removing a box 
in aroom very seldom used, found a mouse’s nest be- 
hind it. The female mouse on being discovered, sat 
upright on the nest, and began to scream in a very 
loud and alarmed manner, evidently apprehensive 
for the safety of her young ones. My informant was 
so surprised at this occurrence, that she went to call 
her father to witness it. On her return with him, 
after a very short absence, it was found that the pa- 
rent mouse had removed all her young ones away, 
and they were afterwards discovered under a chest 
of drawers in the same room, but on the opposite side 
to that in which the nest was first discovered, so 
rapid had been her proceedings, and so great her 
alarm for the safety of her young. 
It is very difficult to account either for the disposi- 
tions or the proceedings of some animals. One would 
think that a cat would on all occasions in her power 
kill a mouse, especially when she had her kittens to 
feed; but this has not always been the case. An emi- 
nent surgeon, and an excellent man, whose veracity 
may be strictly relied on, on visiting a prison in one 
of the midland counties, came into a room accompa- 
nied by an attendant, in which he saw a cat suckling 
two or three kittens. “If you will stand quiet fora 
short time,” said the man, “ you will see a strange 
sight.” He did so accordingly, when, to his great 
astonishment, he saw a mouse creep out of a hole, go 
to the cat and begin sucking her. The attendant as- 
sured him that this was a circumstance of constant 
occurrence, and our informant was so struck with it, 
that he not only witnessed it himself on subsequent 
occasions, but brought some of his friends to do so. 
This curious fact need not be doubted, although it is 
difficult to account for its occurrence. 


habit of sitting before a fire in his library, and dosing 
there for some time, remaining perfectly still. A 
mouse was in the constant habit of crawling up his 
leg and sitting on his knee, and rubbing its whiskers. 
Unfortunately the housemaids had not been told to 
refrain from hurting the mouse, which was at length 
discovered in the room and killed,to the great grief of 
iny old friend. 
Those who have been in the habit of taking their 
walks in the country, cannot fail to have observed 
dead shrew mice in their paths. It has been a com- 
mon opinion for many years that these mice were 
killed by cats or mice, and not eaten on account of 
their poisonous nature, or from the strong scent 
which they emitted. On mentioning the circum- 
stance to an eminent surgeon, well known for his re- 
searches into minute anatomy, he asked me to send 
him some specimens of these dead mice. On exam- 
ining them he found that they were all males, and 
their death was occasioned by their fighting for the 
females in the spring; the jugular vein was separated 
in every instance, thus accounting for their being 
found in the manner above mentioned. 
Amongst other varieties of mice, we have the long- 
tailed field mouse. It is brown on its back and its 
belly is white, with long ears and a tail nearly as long 
as itself. 1t lays up stores of acorns, nuts, corn, etc., 
and Pennant tells us that the chief damage done to 
the fields results from swine grubbing up the ground 
to get at these stores. We have also the short-tailed 
mouse, 
The last mouse I shall mention is the dormouse. 


sleeps like the squirrel during a great part of the 


An old gentleman of my acquaintance was in the 


In some of its habits it resembles the squirrel, by col- 
lecting nuts, etc., for its winter food, and, like that 


winter. The dormouse is not often seen, as it hides 
itself in woods and thick hedges, and, according to 
Pennant, makes its nest in the hollow of atree. It 
is, however, more common than is generally sup- 
posed. 

We have two varieties of land rats in this country, 
and one winter rat. Of the former, the brown or 
Norwegian rat has now nearly exterminated the 
original black rat of England, the latter being now 
regarded almost as a curiosity, although it is affirmed 
that it is still to be met with in someof the great 
brewing establishments in London. The increase of 
the brown rat is enormous. They have three broods 
in a year, generally from fourteen to eighteen in a 
litter. Their increase, therefore, would be enormous, 
did they not, as is well known, devour each other. 
Sometimes the size of an old male rat is very great. 
I remember some years ago paying twopence to see 
a dead rat, killed in one of the London drains, which 
was nearly as big as a moderate-sized rabbit. It was 
gray with age. In the Abattoir near Paris, such was 
the increase of rats, that their burrows extended to a 
considerable space round the building, and in one 
night they devoured the carcase of a horse. 

Some years ago, when the breed of pheasants was 
strictly preserved in the Kew Gardens, and every 
weasel, stoat, and hawk was destroyed, a colony of 
rats, probably from the adjoining town of Brentford, 
established themselves in the gardens. Their bur- 
rows were extensive, and had something of the ap- 
pearance of a rabbit warren. The consequence of 
this was of course the destruction of pheasants’ eggs 
and of the young birds, and it was some time before 
these marauders could be got rid of. 

It is astonishing how cunningly and quickly rats 
will run along the hawser of a ship attached to an- 
other ship in order to search for more abundant food 
than they could procure in the ship they have just 
left. This is generally done in the night, but the 
migration has been witnessed in the day time. When 
rats have devoured all the food in a barn, they will 
migrate in considerable numbers to another. A 
friend of mine, a clergyman, witnessed one of these 
migrations, and saw an old blind rat holding a short 
bit of stick in his mouth, and another rat holding the 
other end; in this way the blind rat was conducted 
safely along. This anecdote may be doubted, but I 
have too high an opinion of the veracity of my re- 
spectable informant to doubt it myself. The contri- 
vances of rats to procure food are sometimes very ex- 
traordinary. They huve been known to insert their 
tails into an oil flask, and then lick off the adhering 
oil till the flask was emptied, or, at least, till their 
tails would reach the oil no longer. It has also been 
ascertained that they have made deposits of eggs im 
some concealed place, as a future stock of food; they 
were conveyed without breaking them, although it 
is difficult to guess in what way. 

But enough has been said to show the peculiar 
habits of rats and mice. We will conclude with what 
a Roman author once said with respect to the fore- 
sight and cunning of the latter quadruped—‘‘ Mus 
non uni fidet antro.” 


QUICK MARRIAGES. 

A gossiping writer, in speaking of Canada and 

weddings, remarks: 

Next to a sailor’s, is there anything shorter than 4 

soldier’s courtship? Three Sundays might be given 

asa fair average. Let us take a virtuously inclined 

corporal. A regiment, we will say, disembarks on a 

Saturday night; on the first Sunday afternoon you 

will meet your virtuously inclined corporal walking 

down Notre-Dame street with a young lady in a 
three-dollar shawl and a two-dollar bonnet. The 
next Sunday, if you happened to be passing down 
Bonaventure street, you might catch a glimpse of the 
virtuously inclined corporal taking tea with the en- 
tire family of his inamorata; cutting the bread-and- 
butter, carving the ham, nursing the married sister’s 
baby, or handing the old grandsire a light for his 
pipe. And on Sunday number three, you heard that 
Corporal Smith had got leave to be married to a 
“kenuck.” How do they manage it, these wonder- 
ful military men? What incandescent quality is 
there in their scarlet coats to set maidens’ hearts 
ablaze so? How many weary months, years perhaps, 
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did it take you to win the present Mrs. Benedict? 
Mind, I can’t help thinking, that if civilians would 
adopt the short sharp mode of military courtship, 
the girls would meet them half way. I heard of a 
train breaking down once on the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, and before a fresh locomotive could be 
brought to its assistance no less than three offers of 
marriage were made and accepted among the pas- 
sengers. And, did you ever hear of a courtship more 
expeditious than that of the mystic William Blake, 
pletor ignotus? He had had some great trouble. 
“T pity you, William,” remarked a young lady. 
“Then I am sure I love you with all my heart,” 
quoth William Blake; and they went off and got 
married at once. Butif she had not added the en- 
dearing ‘‘ William” to the expression of pity, that 
young lady might never have become Mrs. Blake. 





KNOWLEDGE.—Dignity of command is always pro- 
portionable to the dignity of the commanded. The 
command of knowledge is higher than the command 
over a free people, as being a command over the rea- 
son, opinion and understanding of men, which are 
the noblest faculties of the mind that govern the will 
itself, for there is no power on earth that can set up 
a throne in the spirits of men but knowledge and 














guard house, but he was sullen and reserved. He 


fight. We had a hard day of it, for the enemy fought 


quadruped, eats its food in a sitting posture, and 


learning. 
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Che World in Miniature, 
THE POET. 
He sat upon the lone sea-beach, 
Beside the ocean's brink; 
Ile saw the ships, each after each, 
Beneath the horizon sink. 
He saw the gray gull slowly slide 
Above the waters dun: 
Ile saw the herrings in the tide 
Leap silvery to the sun. 
He watched the stars peep out o’erhead, 
Reflected in the wave; 
He watched the foam-fringed breaker spread 
Across the distant cave. 
But, rapt in his poetic dream, 
Himself he all forgat; 
Nor noted how had risen the stream 
Around him where he sat. 
There was no watcher on the shore— 
; None from the cliff looked down 
‘To see how that brave spirit bore 
Death's cruel, crafty frown, 
He gave one glance at sky and sea, 
And at the distant strand, 
Then rolled his trousers to his knee, 
And waded back to land, 


An Irish girl was ordered to hang the wash-cloth 
on the horse in the kitchen to dry. Her mistr 
shortly after found a very gentle family horse stan 
ingin the kitchen completely covered with the artic} 
that had been washed that day. Upon interrogati 
the girl, the reply was “Och, to be sure, ye told x 
to haug the clothes upon the horse in the kitche 
and the baste is the kindest I ever saw, sure,” 


The number of officers remaining in the volunte 
Service are as fullows:—Assistant quartermaste! 
ninety-six; commissaries, forty; surgeons, twely 
assistant surgeons, five; paymasters, ninety-fou 
hospital chaplains, ten ; aides-de-camp of the rank 
colonel, four; aides-de-camp of the rank of majo 
twelve ; aides-de-camp of the rank of captain, twent: 
five; assistant adjutant generals of the rank of majo 
twenty-five; assistant adjutant generals of the ran 
of captain, thirty-six; judges advocate, ten; majc 
generals, twenty-three; brigadier generals, twenty, 
A Louisiana paper says that in that State hors 
stealing is managed as follows :—The owner of a hor: 
makes a bargain with the thief to take the horse 
Iberville or Baton Rouge and sell him. The thi 
brings the owner half the money and tells the nam 
of the purchaser. Then the owner goes and reclaim 
the horse as having been stolen. 


The Rangoon Times mentions the curious fact tha 
one of the prerogatives of the king of Ava is to se 
aside any day he pleases and call it « New Year’ 
day.” But it is generally fixed by astronomical cal 
culations. This day is the anniversary of the descen 
to the earth of the Tha Ghya Meng, who is the guar 
dian spirit of the world. The outward and vistbh 
representation of this deity is his golden-footed maj 
esty the king of Burmah, who, on New Year’s da: 
receives homage on his account. During these tes 
tivities Burmese children consider themselves privi 
leged to squirt water at people. wii 
A negro in King William coun 
black snake eight foet long, whose eee 
@ young tabbit, five partridge eggs, two frogs, two 
hen’s eggs, a lizard, and a small chicken. i, 
Jared Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, has p! 
of stealing books from the Mecuntiie ee tee 
city; he further admitted that he had robbed other 
libraries. The books taken were sold for waste paper. 
The librarian, who detected him putting books under 
pete testifies that during the last seven years he 
eved over $1 
Pt con $10,000 worth of books had been lost in 
- Areport of foreign fashions said, “Gaiters w:’ 
diamond buckles are worn with the new stg 
Paris.” Whereupon the Memphis Bulletin makes 
the following perfectly scandalous report of the fash- 
ion in that city:—“The new hoops are quite preva- 
lent in this city, but we observe no buckles. Most of 
the garters are of red tape, and tied above the knee.” 


In Brownstown, Indiana, recentlma young man 


was playfally disputing with a young lady, when 
remarking, ‘‘ We have had enough of this now,” he 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








Che World in Winiature. 


THE POET. 

Hie sat upon the lone sea-beach, 
Beside the ocean's brink ; 

He saw the ships, each after each, 
Beneath the horizon sink. 

He saw the gray gull slowly slide 
Above the waters dun: 

He saw the herrings in the tide 
Leap silvery to the sun. 

He watched the stars peep out o’erhead, 
Reflected in the wave; 

He watched the foam-fringed breaker spread 
Across the distant cave. 

But, rapt in his poetic dream, 
Himself he all forgat; 

Nor noted how had risen the stream 
Around him where he sat. 

There was no watcher on the shore— 
None from the cliff looked down 

To see how that brave spirit bore 
Death's cruel, crafty frown. 

He gave one glance at sky and sea, 
And at the distant strand, 

Then rolled his trousers to his knee, 
And waded back to land. 


An Irish girl was ordered to hang the wash-clothes 
on the horse in the kitchen todry. Her mistress 
shortly after found a very gentle family horse stand- 
ing in the kitchen completely covered with the articles 
that had been washed that day. Upon interrogating 
the girl, the reply was “Och, to be sure, ye told me 
to haug the clothes upon the horse in the kitchen, 
and the baste is the kindest I ever saw, sure.” 


The number of officers remaining in the volunteer 
service are as fullows:—Assistant quartermasters, 
ninety-six; commissaries, forty; surgeons, twelve; 
assistant surgeons, five; paymasters, ninety-four; 
hospital chaplains, ten; aides-de-camp of the rank of 
colonel, four; aides-de-camp of the rank of major, 
twelve ; aides-de-camp of the rank of captain, twenty- 
five; assistant adjutant generals of the rank of major, 
twenty-five; assistant adjutant generals of the rank 
of captain, thirty-six; judges advocate, ten; major 
generals, twenty-three; brigadier generals, twenty. 

A Louisiana paper says that in that State horse- 
stealing is managed as follows :—The owner of a horse 
makes a bargain with the thief to take the horse to 
Iberville or Baton Rouge and sell him. The thief 
brings the owner half the money and tells the name 
of the purchaser. Then the owner goes and reclaims 
the horse as having been stolen. 

The Rangoon Times mentions the curious fact that 
one of the prerogatives of the king of Ava is to set 
aside any day he pleases and call it “‘ New Year’s 
day.” But it is generally fixed by astronomical cal- 
culations. This day is the anniversary of the descent 
to the earth of the Tha Ghya Meng, who is the guar- 
dian spirit of the world. The outward and visible 
representation of this deity is his golden-footed maj- 
esty the king of Burmah, who, on New Year’s day, 
receives h on his t. During these fes- 
tivities Burmese children consider themselves privi- 
leged to squirt water at people. 


A negro in King William county, Va., killed a 
black snake eight feet long, whose stomach contained 
a@ young tabbit, five partridge eggs, two frogs, two 
hen’s eggs, a lizard, and a small chicken. i. 

Jared Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, has pleaded guilty 
of stealing books from the Mercantile Library of that 
city; he further admitted that he had robbed other 
libraries. The books taken were sold for waste paper. 
The librarian, who detected him putting books under 
his coat, testifies that during the last seven years he 
believed over $10,000 worth of books had been lost in 
this manner. 

- Areport of foreign fashions said, “Gaiters with 
diamond buckles are worn with the new hoops of 
Paris.” Whereupon the Memphis Bulletin makes 
the following perfectly scandalous report of the fash- 
ion in that city:—‘‘The new hoops are quite preva- 
lent in this city, but we observe no buckles. Most of 
the garters are of red tape, and tied above the knee.” 

In Brownstown, Indiana, recentlga young man 
was playfully disputing with a young lady, when, 
remarking, ‘‘ We have had enough of this now,” he 
took down an uncapped rifle, snapped it at her, and 
it was discharged, killing her instantly. That booby 
ought to be “discharged” into the other world at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Fort Adams, at Newport, is to receive $130,000 
worth of repairs, in accordance with the recent ap- 
propriation of Congress. The southwest bastion will 
be rebuilt, and a new battery mounted; thirteen 15- 
inch guns will be placed on the water battery, and 
twenty others on the walls of the fort. 

An exchange says, “Babies resemble wheat in 
many respects. Firstly—Neither are good for much 
till they arrive at maturity. Secondly—Both are 
bred in the house, and are also the flower of the 
family. Thirdly—Both have to be cradled. Fourthly 


—Bvth are generally well thrashed betore they are 
done with.” 





The Delhi Gazette of a recent date states thata 
boy about twelve or thirteen years of age has just 
been rescued from the den of a wolf in one of the 
neighboring jungles. He goes on all fours very 
swiftly, and is fonder of raw meat than anything else. 

George Simpson, one of the cholera victims in New 
York, had been drinking all day, ate a couple of pig’s 
feet in the evening, went home drunk, and smoked 
for an hour before going to bed. 























Buch in Bittle. 


Portland can’t have the iron-clads. The committee 
have reported against it. 

A Hartford gunsmith has just inherited an English 
estate valued at $25,000,000. 

Wm. L. Garrison is to have a national testimonial 
in the shape of money. 

When Richmond editors have no one to whip, they 
fight each other. : 

Strawberry festivals have raged this season. Pity 
the season is so soon over. 

The old police court is gone. In its place we have 
a municipal court. 

The king of Prussia listens to no one but Bismarck. 
He hates wife and family. 

The Pope has asked an American banking firm for 
$4,000,000. 

Cochituate water is once more tasting fishy, and 
this in the face of dear whiskey. 

Those who eat Brighton pork need not complain, 
if ill. 

The cattle disease has again broken out in England. 

Senator Lane, of Kansas, committed suicide. 

Lively times in Europe just at present. They be- 
gin to know what war is. 

The it Miant 
ment in England, 

The French papers are laughing at the conversion 
of England to American ideas. 

A roof over the Michigan Central Depot at Detroit 
will cover seven acres. 

One hundred and three sailors deserted from the 
frigate Susquehanna at Rio Janeiro. 

The salary of the French minister of war is $38,000 
and board! 

Eight battle-fields can be seen from the top of 
Lookout Mountain. 

A Louisville minister has been arrested for making 
cigars without a license. 

The “ Daniel Drew,” a Hudson River boat, recently 
ran sixteen miles in thirty-five minutes. 

There are one thousand attorneys in Ireland. They 
made last year £206,400. 

Lamartine is to have a pension of forty thousand 
francs per annum. 

The Paris tailors have started a newspaper to pub- 
lish delinquent debtors. 

An ungallant correspondent Queen Victo- 
ria of taking too much port after dinner. 

The wickedness and prodigality of some Americans 
in Paris is described as amazing. 

The war will deprive the Rhine innholders of all 
t travellers’ rhino. 

Pittsburg contributed a twenty-inch gun to the 
Paris Exposition. 

The first white person born in Bethel, Me., is still 
alive at eighty-five. 

A Pennsylvanian drove a pair of horses 100 miles 
in 9 1-2 hours, and then refused $10,000 for them. 

A fashionable party lately arrived at Newport with 
eight hundred parcels of luggage. 

Four hundred and sixty oil companies in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

All the doctors of the State were in Portland one 
day, lately, and Portland survived. 

A robber’s cave has been discovered in Cornwall, 
N. Y., fitted up with beds, cooking utensils, etc. 

No title can be acquired to property won at a 
rafile, according to a Baltimore court. 

“ Metre inspector”? is the latest dodge of the Phila- 
delphia thieves. 

A wild cat was killed in Maine two feet high and 
three feet in length. 

A Hartford paper says Starkweather is affected 
with insanity only when visitors are around. 

An Englishman advertises fur a horse for a lady of 
dark color, a good trotter, and of stylish action! 

A grandson of General Zack Taylor is in the com- 
mission business at Halifax, N.S. 

A man in Troy, N. Y., while digging a well, lately, 
shovelled out $3000 in gold and a lot of spoons. 

The yield of a single gold mine in Georgia fur one 
day was $10,000. 

A young lady in a seminary in Maine, being de- 
tected in pilfering, committed suicide. 

An English writer contends it may yet be possible 
to photograph the lightning’s fiash. 

A sult of blue flannel, Panama hats and white 
gloves, is the summer uniform of the New York police. 

Seven-tenths of acrop is the official statement of 
the country’s agricultural prospects. 


Marriages. 








h is exciting much com- 














In this city, by Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr. Philander Cum- 
mings and Miss Susan Maria Tracy. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Dr. James B. Severy, of Farmington, 
Me., and Miss Emma A. Bass. 

At Neponset, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. George L. Hall, 
of Boston, and Miss Elizabeth M Fowle. 

At Templeton, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Charles O. 
Green and Miss Lizzie 8. Burr, both of Ashby. 

At Methuen, by Rev. Mr Greeley, Mr. Charles M. 
Hardy and Miss Ella A. Merrill. 

t New Orleans, La., by Rev. Mr. Hedges, Mr. Jesse G. 

Jewett, of Bridgewater. Mass., and Miss Mary A. Wood. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Captain Nathaniel W. Pratt, 46; Mr. Jo- 
seph B. Bridge, 76; Mrs. Catharine A. Follansbee, 59; Mr. 
Simeon P. Williams, 27; at East Boston, Mr. John Hall, 
70; at South Boston, Mrs. Harriet W. Richardson, 53. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Mary T. Learned, 23. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Winnafred Allen, 34. 

At Roxbury, Mrs Sarah N. Washburn, 32. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Vaniah Prouty, 65. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Abigail N. Canedy, 68. 

At Woburn, Mrs. Hannah P. Evans, 51. 

At East Weymouth, Mr. Francis Tufts, 78. 

At Newburyport, Captain James B. Taylor, 37. 























Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Marigold. 

There are several handsome species, some of which 
are shrubby, and some annuals; the common Mari- 
gold, C. officinalis, and its varieties, and C. stellata, 
are the handsomest of the annual species. The Cape 
Marigolds, C. pluvialis and C. hybrida, have been re- 
moved by Professor D. Candolle to a new genus, 
which he calls Dimorphotheca. Both these species 
are hardy annual plants, with very elegant flowers, 
which close at the withdrawal of the sun; and as 
they do not open at all when dark heavy clouds fore- 
tell the approach of rain, Linnzus called the com- 
monest species, Calendula pluvialis, or the Rainy 
Marigold. The florets of the ray of the flowers of this 
plant are of a pure white inside, and of a dark purple 
on the outside; while those of C. hybrida are of a 
dingy orange outside. 


The Judas Tree. 

Few trees are more ornamental in a shrubbery 
than the two species of this genus; but Cercis Sili- 
quastrum, the common kind, is decidedly the hand- 
somest. The leaves are curiously shaped, and the 
flowers, which are of a beautiful pink, grow out of 
the bark of the stem and branches, and not, like 
those of other plants, among the leaves. These flow- 
ers have an agreeably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritters. The common Judas 
Tree is a native of the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its flowers in April; 
but the American kind, C. Canadensis, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of seeds, and grow 
best in a deep sandy loam, rather rich than poor. 





Capsicum. 

The pods of the plants belonging to this genus pro- 
duce the Cayenne pepper; and they are very orna- 
mental from their brilliant color, which is a bright 
scarlet, and their remaining on all the winter. They 
are generally tender annuals, requiring the heat ofa 
stove to ripen their fruit; but there is one species, C. 
cerasiforme, sometimes called Cherry Pepper, or Bell 
Pepper, which does not require any greater heat than 
that of a greenhouse. 





Doryanthes 

D. excelsa,the only species known, is a splendid 
Australian plant, sending up a flower-stalk twenty 
or thirty feet high, crowned with a head of bright 
scarlet flowers. The plant is herbaceous, and requires 
a peaty soil and greenhouse heat. It dies as soon as 
it has produced its flowers. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By.Syivanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 2._THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 

No. 3.-THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By Syivanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY PoOoRE. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 2 

JERRY. 
No. 8.—-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LieEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
lot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLvanvs Coss, Jk. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By J aMgs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No, 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
nme of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
”OORE. 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mans. 
. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.-—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FraNkuin Fitts. 7 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwari of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret Blount. ia 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. by J. W. M'Caxtney. 


No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wau. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 

isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcGe L. AIKEN. 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 

Colony. By Miss JaNE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ww. H. BusHne xt. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 

ers of Paris. By Franci3 A. Durivacs. 

Fi ale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address * 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre .isuers, 





Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single co: fes by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 

ach, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier, By LigcTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Matcoim J. ErryM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 
ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

De. J. H. Ropinson. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harky HakEwoop LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEOKGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragvuon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, 
dale. By Francis A. DuRiIva 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

J1G POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MaATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Daxivs Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PooRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

an. By NEv BUNiLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate Ki 
the Floridas. By Nep BuntLixe. —~ 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light D 
By Dr.J.H.Ropinson.. iene canes 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GrorGeE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale ofthe Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MUERAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J.H. RoBinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
Stone. By FRANCIS A. DUxIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale ofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LiguTENANT MURRaY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motecombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoudsman, By LIgUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keeper 

of the Channel. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(G7" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures »wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc.,etc., fresufrom the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TEeRMS—Three Dollarsa Year ; two copies,$5.00 ; seven 
copies,$15.00 ; single number, six cents. 

The Union and Fag will be sent one year, for 


$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisuErs, 
Boston, Mass, 


BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales. 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared express!y for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMs—81 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 








ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prauisuers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINDA AND I. 


eee 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


Down to the river we walked one morn, 
Crossing the fields of tasselled corn, 
Stopping to rest ‘neath spreading trees, 
Laughing and singing with joyous ease, 
While with our locks toyed light the breeze— 
Linda and I. 


Down by the river we played at noon, 
Mocking the wild-bird’s gayest tune, 
Or out in the sunshine, soft and mild, 
Gathering the fruitage of the wild, 
While Sol's bright beams gemmed all the leaves, 
And dried the tears each flower grieves— 
Linda and I. 


Down on the river we sailed at night, 
Our track was clear and our hearts were light; 
Our boat flew on like a fairy thing, 
Till we thought an angel with shining wing 
Guided our bark and helped us sing— 

Linda and I. 


Down by the river no more we stray, 
Though the blue waves and silver spray 
Are just as fair as they were that day; 
Though the bubbling rocks and the snow-white foam 
Are still the joy of those who roam, 
Each alone—we are going home— 
Linda and I. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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$500 REWARD. 
BY BARBARA BROOME. | 


EVERYBOPY’s mouth was agape! For the bride, 
in her shining white dress, and her trailing lace veil, 
with the sweet-smelling orange-blossoms in her beau- 
tifal brown hair, was walking into church. 
Little Rose Floy happened along, on her way home 
from school. So there she stood, never minding how 
her long, light curls were being blown about in the 
wind, nor that her bonnet had fallen back upon her 
shoulders, nor that she was being elbowed by greasy 
Tim Boggs, who drew his fishy basket (he was a 
butcher’s boy) across her delicate print dress. Never 
minding anything, but, with her mouth agape, like 
the rest, following, with her eyes, the shining white 
lady that swept up the high steps into the church. 
Through the open doors floated the sound of the 
organ, and presently, though never able to tell just 
how, Rose found herself away up in front of the altar. 
Everybody was looking at the bride, so Rose hada 
chance to slip behind the long, flowing curtains of a 
window near by, before anybody saw her. Here, 
from her snug little lookout, Rose peeked and 
admired. 
Aroun@ the bride stood a great many ladies and 
gentlemen, and the ladies’ dresses were most splen- 
did to behold. Some were soft blue, some were rose- 
pink, others were delicate pearl-color and gold. 
By-and-by, when they all knelt down, and the 
beautiful pinks and blues and pearls and golds puffed 
up from the floor, all in waves, Rose thought it was a 
fairy ring, such as she read about in her story-books. 
The great pyramids of flowers, that stood by the 
altar, drenched Rose with such floods of perfume, 
that she began to feel drowsy. The organ sounded 
fainter and fainter and further away, and the fairy 
ring, with the bride, all in white, kneeling in the 
middle, faded out of Rose’s eyes. 
Mrs. Floy was in the greatest distress. ‘ Where 
can Rose be?” she said; and she had certainly asked 
the same thing a hundred times before. 
“Go over to school, Bridget,” said she, “and find 
out what has become of her.” 
So Bridget went, and poor, pale, sick Mrs. Floy, 
who was a widow, and had only little Rose left to her 
in all the world to love, sank back on her sofa, and 
counted the long minutes till Bridget came back. 
Poor woman! she could hardly bear Rose out of her 
sight, and would never have sent her to school, had it 
not been for a grouty old uncle, who would say, 
stamping furiously with his cane on the floor: 

“Zounds, ma’am! do you mean to keep Rose tied 
to your apron-strings all her life? Are you going to 
make a milk-sop out of a Floy, and an ignoramus, 
ma’am?” 

Rose’s mother was very nervous, and so at last, 
worn out by this dreadful, racketting old man, with 
his everlasting ‘‘ ma’ams,” and his thumping cane, 
she sent Rose to school. 


there came a ring at the door. 


sound of her pattering footsteps. 


stairs, and into her room. 
and he began in his horrible way: 
* Zounds, ma’am! 


Bridget did not come back, and she could lie still 
no longer. So she tied on her bonnet, and pinned her 
shaw) with her weak, trembling fingers, and crept 
feebly down the stairs. She wasa long time undoing 
the street door, and then she would have fallen, had 
it not been for Bridget, who wascoming up the steps. 
They had to put her to bed, and bring her to with 
vinegar and salts. But her eyes did not open, till 


“There she is!’”’ cried she, starting up; and she 
listened, breathless, for Rose’s dear voice, and the 


Stump, stump, stump! came a heavy tread up the 
It was the horrible uncle, 


What’s all this about? Rose 


‘It means,” said Rose’s mother, furiously, “that 
you have robbed me of my only treasure. If it had 
not been for you, it would never have happened.” 
“Hoity-toity!” said Rose’s uncle; and he sat a 
moment thinking. “ Bridget,” said he, “clap on 
your street-gear again, and be off to the City Crier’s. 
Five hundred dollars reward to whoever brings the 
child back alive and well. Do you hear?” For 
Bridget stood staring, and saying: 

“Five hundred dollars reward—five hundred— 
Yes, your honor,” she answered to his last question 
to her. “And shallI tell him that, then?” 

“Of course,” growled the grouty uncle; “ and don’t 
let the grass grow under your feet.” 

So off Bridget darted, saying over again: 

“Five hundred dollara! Five hundred dollars!” 
in a tone of wonder. 

And the grouty uncle thumped his cane, and raged 
like a lion in a cage, for, underneath the crusty part 
of him, was a big, soft heart, that loved his little 
niece Rose more than anybody knew. 

The crier whipped up his round, lazy horse, and 
started off in his high, one-seated gig. At every cor- 
ner he rang his brazen-faced bell like wili-fire, and 
shouted, in his round, rolling voice: 

‘* Five hundred dollars reward! Lost! Zost! Lost! 
A little girl, with long, light curls, and a bonnet with 
blue strings; with one thumb done up in a cot, and a 
mole one inch back of her left ear. Five hundred 
dollars reward, to anybody that brings her back safe 
and sound. Five hundred dollars reward!” 

Tony Ketchum, with his pile of papers under his 
arm, just damp from the press, listened to the crier 
at one of the corners. 

“ Wouldn’t I like to find that ’ere little girl!’ said 
Tony, with a smack of his lips. ‘ That’s the easiest 
way for a lucky chap to step into a fortune, that I 
knows on,” went on Tony. ‘I'd like to be that lucky 
chap, the worst kind, too! Guess mother and me’ud 
take things easy, then; and sis! mebbe she wouldn’t 
have an orange-colored gown—eh? S’posin’ I want- 
ed to sport light kids on a Sunday, whose business 
would it be? And marm’s cracked teapot might 
shed its old puttied nose. Who d’ye s’pose ’ud care? 
Wouldn’t we make tea in our silver ice-pitcher?” 


Tony fitted his back to a lamp-post, and let the 
bright visions of what he and “marm” and “sis” 
would do with that ’ere five hundred dollars” flit 
through his busy brain. It is strange how complete- 
ly Tony’s head was turned, for generally, he was the 
sharpest, cutest little chap that ever trod worn-out 
shoe-leather. He most always sold out his papers, 
too, ahead of the other newsboys; but this night, he 
never thought of attending to his business till the 
clock struck eight, and then, all at once, he came to 
his senses. 
“T swanney!” said he, with a start. “What a 
precious donkey I am, to be sure!” And he went to 
work in earnest; but his papers sold slowly. 
* What’s to be done?” said he. ‘“ Marm’s waiting 
for me to bring home some provinder. If they were 
only provided for, I wouldn’t mind for me.” 
He walked on, up one street, and down another, 
taking no thought where he was going. 
“ Hoordy!” he said, at last. ‘‘There’s the hash! 
It'll be enough for them, and if I don’t go home, 
they’ll have to eat it. So, Mr. Tony Ketchum, the 
best plan for you will be to”—here he took time to 
consider—“ to camp out, and wait till mornin’ light 
for rations. More’n one brave feller, afore you, has 
done it, so none of yer lip!” For the damp night air 
had set him to coughing. “Let this teach yer a les- 
son, Tony,” said he, looking round for a good place 
where to spend the night, “ not to go wool-gatherin’ 
agin—leastwise, not in business hours.” 
He stopped at last before a church that had high 
steps in front, but on one side wasa porch. Tony, 
eyeing the porch, said, ‘‘ The very ticket!” And over 
the fence he climbed. There was a bench running 
along inside the porch. 
“ Heigho!” said Tony; “if it wasn’t for marm and 
sis a worrying about me, I’d be comfortable enough.” 
He doubled up his papers fora pillow. ‘‘ Howsum- 
ever, they wont go hungry—that’s one ’breviation to 
think of. Hash! Well, hash is good. Seems to me, 
I never was so fond of it, though, as Iam just this 
minute.” 
Tony was drowsy. In the next breath he would 
have been asleep, but a queer kind of noise struck, 
all at once, upon his ear. 
“‘ What’s that?” said he, springing up, wide awake. 
The moonlight streamed into the porch, and show- 
ed every corner of it as plain as day. There was 
‘nothing there to make such a noise, sure. Still the 
noise kept on. 
* It sounds like sis crying,” said Tony. 
He went outside the porch ; he could hear it plainer. 
It was a kind of soft sobbing, such as a frightened 
child would be apt to make. Guided by the sound, 
Tony walked along in the grass, till he stood under- 
neath one of the church windows, which he saw was 


sure, and then asked: 
** What’s up?” 


to get down.” 
“ How did you get there?” 


soft sobbing began again. 
“Hold on,” said Tony. ‘ Don’t do that.” 
“But I want to get out.” 





lost? What does that mean?” 
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open. He thought, too, he saw a face pressed against 
the glass of the window. Tony waited a bit, to make 


**T am,” answered a faint little voice; “and I want 


“IT went asleep, and got locked up.” And then the 


‘Well, aint I just the one to help yer out? You're 
a little chap. Ican tell by your voice. I'll have yer 
down here in the ‘twinklin’ of an eye.” Tony strip- 


cut off—and threw his cap on top of it. “ Now for 
it!” he cried; and he swung his arms backward and 
forward, faster and faster, and faster still, and finally 
he made a rush, and there he was, two or three feet 
up the rough stone wall, hanging on to a stout branch 
of woodbine. He thought he heard a laugh. 
“ My, that aint you, little lock-up?” said he. 
“TI couldn’t help it, you looked so funny.” 
“All right!” said Tony, cheerfully. ‘It’s better to 
laugh than tocry.” And then to himself he added, 
* The little chap’s got grit.” 
“Aint you afraid you'll fall?” 
“Lor no,” said Tony. ‘See here!’”? And he went 
through some break-neck performances on the branch 
of woodbine. ‘I learnt all that when the circus was 
in town. The clown was one of my reg’ lar customers.” 
“ O, that’s first-rate,” said the little voice, laughing. 
“T’m a leetle out of practice now,” said Tony, wip- 
ing his furehead with his sleeve, and laughing too. 
By the time Tony had climbed to a level with the 
open window, the little lock-up and himself had be- 
come the best of friends. But, face to face with Rose, 
the moonlight shining full upon her, Tony’s wits 
seemed to desert him. Rose was the first to speak. 
“ How you going to get me down?” asked she. 
“Then you aint a chap at all?” said Tony. 
“T can’t climb, like you.” 
“ You couldn’t ride down pig-a-back ?” asked Tony, 
doubtfully. 
Rose smiled, but shook her head. 
“You'll have to do that, or climb,” said Tony. ‘I 
will he!p you.” 
“Well, I don’t know as I'd be afraid with you. 
You wont let me fall, will you?” 
“T guess not,” said Tony, grandly. 
it and see.” 
There was something in Tony’s smudge of a face, 
with its tangled hair and turned-up nose, that pleas- 
ed Rose, and made her trust him. 
“T tell you what,” said Tony. ‘I'll just strap you 
round the waist with one of my suspenders. They’re 
all leather—strong as iron.” 
So Rose, belted with her champion’s belt, was help- 
ed carefully out of the window, and began her dan- 
gerous journey downwards. 
“Slow,” Tony would say, holding up Rose by the 
belt. “Steady,” as he felt her tremble. 
Clinging to the woodbine, the trellis, the sharp 
edges of the wall, Tony and Rose came nearer and 
nearer towards the ground. ~ 
But, half way down, Rose made a false step, and 
slipped. Tony held her whole weight on one arm. 
* Quick,” he whispered, “ put your foot on mine. 
All right.” And she was safe again. 
All the way down, after this, Tony’s arm held Rose 
up as steadily as ever; but when their feet touched 
the ground, it snapped, and fell down by his side, as 
if he had no power over it. He sat down on the grass. 
**O!” cried Rose, seeing how pale he grew. “‘ What 
isit? What have I done?” : 
She knelt down beside him, and touched his arm; 
but he winced, and drew away. 
“Don’t!” he said, trying to smile, even then. ‘It 
isn’t much. It’ll be better soon. I didn’t let you 
fall, did 1!” 
“No, you didn’t; but if you had, you wouldn’t 
have got hurt yourself,” said Rose. 
“I'd have smashed both arms and legs, ’fore I’d 
have done it. Didn’t I promise?” He had to cough 
down a groan. 
Rose’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Come home with me,” she said. ‘*‘ I know mother 
can stop your arm from aching so.” 
Tony shook his head. He couldn’t trust himself to 
speak. 
“ But I wont go without you,” said she. 
“ Well, then,” said Tony, “I'll try.” And he stood 
on his feet. “If I could sling this up, it wouldn’t be 
so bad.” 
“Here,” said Rose, ‘‘ I can do it with my sash.” 
As she passed the band round his arm, and reached 
up to tie it, Tony noticed one of her thumbs was 
done up inacot. Through all his pain, his heart 
beat joyfully. What if this were the little girl that 
was lost? What if he should get the five hundred 
dollars reward, after ali? He forgot his broken arm 
for a minute, as he asked, breathlessly : 
“ You aint got a mole right behind your left ear, 
have you?” 
“Yes, Ihave. But how did you know that?” an- 
swered Rose, astonished. 
“Long, light curls, blue bonnet-strings,” said Tony, 
musingly. ‘‘ Yes, you’re the very one. It’s the five 
hundred dollars.” 
‘* What’s five hundred dollars?” 
* Finding you,” said Tony. 
“T am so glad,” said Rose, when Tony told her the 
particulars. 
The grouty uncle opened the door on the happy 
pair. 
“So, ragamuffin,” said he, in hia gruffest voice—for 
his heart was softened by this time into jelly—‘‘so 
you expect the five hundred dollars reward, do you? 
You think to cheat us, do you, with your disgraceful 
stories about broken necks and heads and arms? 
Hark ye, sir! 
such chaff!’ 


“Just you try 


kissed her, and thrust a little paper, all doubled up, 
into her hand. 


Rose opened the paper. 


Iam too old a bird to be caught by 
“O uncle!” began Rose; but before she could say 
any more, he had caught her, and hugged her, and 


‘“‘That’s every farthing he shall have,” said he, 
sternly. “Now send him packing. Do you hear?” + 


Tony bowed respectfully, and turned away. 

‘* Here, you!” shouted Rose’s uncle, in a voice that 
almost took the roof off. ‘Don’t be in too much of 
a hurry. I’m going home with you, and, whether 
you’re willing or not, I shall stop at the doctor’s on 
the way. I’il have no broken bones here, sir.” 

“O, the slyboots!” said Rose, bringing her uncle 
his hat. “You're the very bestest man alive!” 

So the grouty uncle, and the happy, broken-armed 
Tony, and the five hundred dollars reward, went off 
together; and Rose was found, and her mother was 
at peace, and Bridget—well, she was all in a fidget. 


BHumors of the Day. 
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A MODEL JURY. 


Some of our readers may have been compelled to 
sit on a coroner’s jury. If such is the case, they will 
appreciate the following report of acoroner’s inquest 
on the body of 2 man found drowned: 

Coroner. Did you know the defunct? 

Witness. Who's he? 

Cor. Why, the dead man. 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. Intimately? 

Wit. Werry. 

Cor. How often have you been in company with 
him? 

Wit. Only once. 

Cor. Do you call that intimately? 

Wit. Yes; for he was drunk, and I was werry 
drunk, and that made us like two brothers, 

Cor. Who recognized the body? 

Wit. Jack Adams. * : 

Cor. How did he recognize the body? 

Wit. By standing on the body to let the water run 
out. 

Cor. I mean how did he know him? 

Wit. By his plush jacket. 

Cor. Anything else? 

Wit. No; his face was so swelled his mother 
wouldn’t ha’ knowed him. 

Cor. Then how did you know him? 


Wit. Caus I warn’t his mother. 

Cor. What do you consider the cause of his 
death? 

Wit. Drowning, in course. 

Cor. Was any attempt made to resuscitate him? 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. How? 

Wit. We searched his pockets! 


Cor. I mean did you try to bring him to? 
Wit. Yes, to the public house. 
Cor. I mean to recover him? 





Wit. No; we weren’t told to. 

Cor. Did you ever t the d d of mental 
alienation? 

Wit. Yes; the whole village suspected him. 

Cor. Why? 


Wit. Caus he alienated one of the squire’s pigs. 
Cor. You misunderstand me. I allude to mental 
aberration. 
Wit. Some think he was. 
Cor. On what grounds? 
Wit. I believe they belonged to Squire Waters. 
Cor. Pshaw! I mean was he mad? 
Wit. Sartenly he were! 
Cor. What, devoid of reason? 
Wit. O, he had no reason to drown himself, as I 
knows of. 
Cor. That will! do, sir. 
To the jury. Gertlemen, you have heard the evi- 
dence, and will consider your verdict. 

Foreman. We are all of one mind. 

Cor. Well, what is that? 

Foreman. We don’t mind what; we’re agreeable 
to say anything you please. 

Cor. No, gentlemen; I have no right to dictate to 
you; you had better consult together. 

Foreman. We have, afore we came, and we are all 
unanimous. 

Cor. Iam happy to hear it, gentlemen. 

To the clerk. Mr. Clerk, take the verdict. Now, 
then, gentlemen. 

Foreman. Why, then, it’s justifiable suicide! but 
we begs to recomfend to mercy, and hopes we shall 
be allowed our expenses. 


THE SMITHS ALARMED. 


Everybody knows that Smith is a very common 
name, but hardly anybody would have thought of 
turning its to t in such a queer 
and cruel way as the following: Entering a pit, in 
the middle of the first act, and finding every seat oc- 
cupied, he bawled out: 

*‘Mr. Smith’s house is on fire!” . 

In an instant, upward of twenty Mr. Smiths rnsh- 
ed out of the pit, and the wicked cat, chuckling at 
the success of his stratagem, coolly took possession 
of one of the vacated seats. 


a8 


LITTLE AND LONG. 

At a bigamy suit, recently instituted against a 
young woman, it turned out that one of her hus- 
bands was named Little, and the other Long. A 
waggish young lawyer, on hearing the case, said he 
could imagine the woman addressing her brace of 
husbands thus: 

“Love me, Little—love me, Long.” 














RuMINATOR.—Why does a bon-bon skirt remind 








ped off his jacket—it was an old coat with the tails 


it to Tony. 


“It’s the five hundred dollars!” cried she, giving | you of a conundrum? 


use it’s something of a 
| roomy-nater (ruminator). 
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PART I. 
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to look 
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